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Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, having been nominated to 
the vacant Bussey Professorship of Theology, and the nomi- 
nation having been confirmed by the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University, it may be hoped in the interest of theo- 
logical education that Mr. Fenn will accept the offer and 
soon enter upon his duties. In the interest of Unitarianism 
in Chicago and the West many will say that he cannot be 
spared from his present post of duty. It is not for us to de- 
cide or to attempt to force Mr. Fenn’s decision. But we can 
testify from personal knowledge that Dr. Everett regarded 
Mr. Fenn as a scholar of uncommon ability and acquirements. 
He once said, when asked about his qualifications: ‘“ You 
cannot praise him too highly. He is one of the most remark- 
able scholars that has ever come under my instruction.” 
The Divinity School was founded and endowed by Unita- 


rians who voluntarily surrendered the control both of the col- 


lege and of the Divinity School. But the president of the 
university has more than once announced that it was only 
fair to the founders of the school to accept the trust with the 
understanding that the professor of theology should always 
be a Unitarian. 

ve 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore on her eightieth birthday 
received in Melrose last week the public congratulations of 
her neighbors and friends. The reception was held in the 
City Hall, which was decorated for the occasion. Mrs. 
Livermore was received with great applause by an assem- 
blage of people, young and old, who filled all the available 
space. The friendly recognition of neighbors is one of the 
surest signs that one’s work has been well done. The praise 
of strangers is never so sweet as the commendation of 
friends who know the meaning of the life that lies behind 
the public work. Mrs. Livermore is to be congratulated 
upon this uprising of those who know her best, of those who 
have worked with her, and who agree'to call her blessed. 


ed 


Booker T. WASHINGTON is spending his time this month 
in Boston and vicinity, and meeting with considerable suc- 
cess in raising money for the endowment of the school at 
Tuskegee. Dr. Hale has raised the question, “Can we 
afford to sacrifice in the work of money-raising a life so use- 
ful while his proper task needs him so much?” ‘The work 
Mr. Washington has to do at Tuskegee deserves to have all 
the powers of heart and mind that the greatest man could put 
at its disposal. Gen. Armstrong was the only man who 
could raise money for Gen. Armstrong’s work. As a result, 
he died prematurely. The value of the work he did is now 
established, and Mr. Washington can do it among his own 
people as no other one can. Will the American people allow 
him, when the need is so great for the service he can render 
at Tuskegee, to do anything less than his best work in the 
solution of the mighty problem we have before us? 


J 


Tue publication of a book on the relation of Jesus to the 
social problems of our time, by Dr. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University, is a welcome event. As college preacher 
and professor of ethics, it is his duty to direct the attention 
of young men whg are to be ministers of religion to the 
deep relations between the perennial influence of Jesus and 
the needs and duties of those who do the work and bear 
the burdens of the world. Out of twenty years of thought 
and study at home and abroad, Dr. Peabody brings the ripe 
fruit of his reflections. True-hearted men and women 
everywhere are asking, not only what they can do to be 
saved, but what they can do to save others from useless toil 
and needless suffering. The answer will come out of no 
one device of any earnest man of one idea, but out of a 
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calm and wise consideration of all the needs, the duties and 
the possibilities of ordinary men and women. This book 
will assist those who are asking where their duty lies. 


Civilized and Enlightened ? 


In a simpler age than our own the inhabitants of the 
world were divided into classes which were described as 
savage, barbarous, semi-civilized, civilized, and enlightened. 
This description and gradation of the human race was 
prepared for the use of children in the days when the few 
nations which fondly regarded themselves as enlightened 
were separated from the rest of the world by a screen of 
ignorance almost as impenetrable as that which still sepa- 
rates us from the nations that ten thousand years ago wrought 
the works of civilization in the Old World. That we are 
civilized we must admit, because the word describes those 
who live in cities or who are part of a state and subject to 
the laws and the duties of citizens. 

The moment we look at the subject in this way we see that 
there is no city and no state that is worthy to be described 
as enlightened. There are enlightened men and women in 
every city, as there are also savage, barbarous, and semi- 
civilized people. But no city government and no supreme 
government in the state is now or ever has been wholly com- 
posed of the most enlightened individuals in the city and the 
state. 

The single family is the best type of an enlightened order 
of government. Now in the family certain things are taken 
for granted without question, without even the suggestion 
that a question ‘is possible. In an enlightened city or state 
these things also would be taken for granted. They are so 
simple and natural that in the family he who should neglect 
them would be known at once as a person not worthy to be 
described as enlightened. 

For instance, in the family where good and wise people 
rule it is known, and the knowledge is acted upon from the 
beginning, that little can be done to shape the character of 
men and women who have not been carefully trained when 
they were boys and girls. Wise fathers and mothers know 
for a certainty that they must give loving care to babies and 
to little children, and continue such rational and affectionate 
oversight until adult years have been reached. 

In the enlightened state that which is true of the family 
would be accepted without a question as true of the city. 
Wise and good men and women would know of a certainty 
that boys and girls neglected by their parents and cared for 
by no one else, will, unless of extraordinary personal force 
and peculiar temperament, become evil-minded men and 
women, a trouble to their neighbors and an expense to the 
state. An enlightened city or state would, merely as a matter 
of economical administration, put the money now expended 
upon the pauper and criminal classes into the care of the 
children from the very beginning. 

Again, in an enlightened family it would be taken for 
granted that outside of the household one of the most 
effective sources of enlightenment is the school. Wise and 
good fathers and mothers therefore give much attention to 
the quality of the school, to the character of the teachers, 
to the nature of the instruction, to the public opinion of the 
children composing it, and of those who control its methods. 
Such parents, seeing that their children spend one-half of 
their waking hours out of their sight and under the care 
and in the company of others who are to deal with their 
training in all the arts of life, know of a certainty that next 
to the quality of the home the quality of the school is of 
first importance. 

No state can be called enlightened which trusts its chil- 
dren to schools where any motive is allowed to control, 
excepting the desire to give the children that which will best 
fit them to be useful citizens. ‘Least of all would such a 
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state consent that the children who are not blessed with 
happy homes, in which they have the company of wise and 
good parents, shall be left without the higher influences 
in the school which might supply incentives to action not 
Happily, human nature is so con- 
stituted that boys and girls, poor, ignorant, and forlorn, 
sometimes catch glimpses of a nobler life, and by some 
wonderful prophetic power divine the sources of enlighten- 
ment, and presson to the best things. Out of the very mire 
of human society have come some of the noblest men. 
An enlightened community would see to it that this wonder- 
ful light which falls into the minds of the few in the dark 
places of society should be made the common blessing of 
all the children for whom the state is responsible. 

The list might be extended indefinitely. One more mark 
of good administration in the family may be taken to show 
what an enlightened state will beanddo. Ina group of fam- 
ilies living together under the rules of reason and good will, 
a neighborhood quarrel is regarded as a thing to be avoided 
by all possible means. A quarrel will destroy refinement of 
manner, sweetness of temper, and the peace which comes 
from a rational ordering of life to such an extent that it is 
regarded as a calamity hardly less direful than death it- 
self. 

In a family of half a dozen nations, all enlightened, war 
would be impossible. Between two enlightened nations, war 
would be impossible if all the facts were understood ; but, 
with misunderstanding, the family of nations, being asked, 
would explain, advise, conciliate, and show how peace, the 
greatest of blessings, next to liberty and justice, might be 
maintained. War always involves ignorance on at least one 
side. It always implies a bad temper in one of the nations 
engaged. It always involves a blunder on the part of one or 
both of the combatants. Just as in a highly civilized com- 
munity no enlightened family will engage in a personal quar- 
rel with an ignorant and vicious family, but will, in case of 
extreme need, appeal to the community for protection, so 
the enlightened state, in a family of enlightened states, would 
appeal to the community of states for protection against 
savages or other barbarous people. In extreme cases, as 
in China to-day, the civilized nations make common cause 
to prevent war. If the Chinese problem should be solved 
without war, we may begin to hope that the nations are 
beginning, at least, to be enlightened. We may begin to 
hope that the principles which prevail in all enlightened 
families and well-ordered communities are winning the 
influence and authority in national affairs to which they are 
entitled. 


The Light of the World. 


As the shadows fell in the night of time,— sombre, black, 
heavy, and hopeless,— many bodeful sounds were heard 
going up from the prison-house of the world, groans, tears 
falling in the stillness, imprecations, curses, sighs, moans, and 
sobs. Hope seemed lost. The old gods were discredited. 
The oracles were dumb. The altars still smoked, but with 
offerings that carried with them no faith to the welkin. There 
was only official religion, upheld by the State. Men’s hearts 
failed them; for they longed for something true, genuine, 
sincere,— they knew not what. 

Tyranny, violence, animalism, unbridled luxury, filled the 
earth. The winds, laden with the perfumes of the Orient, 
brought no promise. The sunshine spoke not of ideal beauty. 
Materialism led poets and dreamers to suicide. Satiety took 
the edge from pleasure, and made it nauseous. There was a 
mad search for new sensations, which awoke all the bestial 
instincts and led to abnormal rites and diabolic inventions. 

Then a little light arose in the east, and it seemed to shine 
solely through the night shadows for the humblest people, 
—simple shepherds, ignorant and undeveloped, no doubt, but 
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still uncorrupted children of nature, who could feel joy in the 
sunshine and the sky, a deep content in the distant view of 
the sea, hope and cheer when the dawn came and revealed a 
new world, trust and confidence in the order and stability of 
the universe. To these the light came, according to the 
legend ; and it was also revealed to a few wise men who had 
studied the deep secrets of God, and still kept fires aglow 
on hidden altars and faith in the coming of a deliverer. 

At this sad and weary moment the light shone out,— the 
light that was to lighten the world. And a miraculous star 
appeared, the song of angels was heard, and a young 
bride and a child were housed in a manger. These were the 
elements out of which the great, sacred world-story was 
woven. ‘These things were what the world had looked for so 
long, wearied and groaned and languished to see; and at 
last some favored souls believed they had come. And the 
light has shone upon the world ever since, sometimes more 
dimly, sometimes with greater lustre. That moment when 
the two worlds seemed to meet and mingle has become the 
most significant point in history. Tender and loving souls 
have believed ever since that the heavens sent messages to 
those who were waiting and watching on the hills, that in 
some strange way the spirit of God became incarnate and 
manifested a wonderful love to man. 

Slowly and painfully the race has crept on since that great 
day that brought a new birth to men’s thoughts and aspi- 
rations. The light has not fulfilled all expectations. It has 
not yet shone into all the foul dens and noisome pools of 
earth. Its message has not come to all the benighted, igno- 
rant, and destitute ; for millions still sit in darkness, are still un- 
touched by its great and sacred ideal. The pathetic, child- 
like hope of the first century, that Christ would come again 
speedily in the clouds of heaven, and the saints would fly 
upward to meet him, has vanished for all but a few vision- 
aries. ‘The dramatic and spectacular part of his life has 
dwindled in influence, and is bound to dwindle more. The 
hierophant and wonder-worker disappears. The humble 
prophet and teacher and lover of his kind shines with in- 
creased beauty. 

No wonder is so great as the fact that such a soul could 
be born among the plain folk of a little country town, 
where life was manifestly provincial. and prosaic. The 
miracle-worker, as represented, failed for his own disciples, 
who saw all his great reported works, and were still blind, 
narrow-minded, material, and ambitious for self. They com- 
prehended his grandeur of soul only remotely by gleams and 
flashes, and at their best moments. Communion with him 
could not rid them of cowardice, of the common, vulgar 
hopes and aspirations of their kind. They did not under- 
stand the light that shone before their eyes, the being divinely 
touched to reveal the indwelling God in humanity. 

The ages have strangely resembled Christ’s disciples. 
They have hidden the real person behind the wonder-worked, 
and the third of godhead. Slowly the great evolutionary 
process has taken place which has restored him to humanity 
and made him intelligible in love and brotherliness. That 
he was once a baby in arms, that he had a devoted and 
tenderly disposed mother, that sisters and brothers grew 
up and walked and talked and lived with him until his 
thirtieth year, the period of the full development of his virile 
manhood, is subject of the highest interest, is poetical and 
lovely in myth and study ; but it all dwindled before the light 
that was in him, and the ray of human and divine splendor 
he threw into the night of time. 

The divine lessons he came to teach, the world, like his 
disciples, has misapprehended in many strange ways, has 
builded on his name a thousand distortions of his teaching, 
has set up a kingdom of this world within the citadel of his 
name, which has seemed to make his mission a mockery or a 
gibe. Christmas would have little meaning if the hope did 
not live in the race that a better, purer, holier Christianity 
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will flower in the future. Still there is promise and blessing 
in his mission, still through the centuries the Star has re- 
mained unquenched. Its pure beam shines afar. Power 
has lived in the word of him on whose forehead it glowed. 
Inspiration has flowed from his life. ‘The purest souls have 
anew, from time to time, interpreted his meaning, and cleared 
his mission from base and low misconception. Much even 
that calls itself by his name to-day he would perhaps 
repudiate, were he to return to earth. Again, perhaps, would 
hc sit down with publicans and sinners rather than with the 
self-righteous. 

Shall we know him better in the century to come? Shall 
his sublime figure as man, prophet, inspired one, child of the 
people, lover of his kind, rise before us with new and won- 
derful lustre? Shall the great work of the new century be 
the outpouring of his spirit in all departments of life, incor- 
porating his large, inclusive charity and liberalism, his deep, 
fervent love for the poor and outcast classes, his recognition 
of the nobility and grandeur of human nature, even though 
marred and stained, and dwarfed by sin and abuse? 

So the star shines, the mother and child are in the man- 
ger among the oxen and sheep, the angels sing, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Would that the star might shine into every plague spot, into 
every brutal, cruel, and callous heart, and the light of Christ- 
mas become a living influence rather than a poetical meta- 
phor, a genuine litany rather than lip service, a deep and 
consecrated experience rather than an idle holiday. 


The Historic Christ. 


There is as yet no sufficient agreement among those who 
use the above expression as to what it should be taken to 
imply. Perhaps, if a little careful thought were given all 
round to some statement of the legitimate meaning of these 
words, there would be fewer misunderstandings. 

It sometimes becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the figure of Christ as it stands in the Gospels — an ancient 
picture of which only a portion has come down to us — and 
the figure of Christ as it exists in the imagination of living 
minds at the present day. or the purpose of pointing out 
this distinction the words “historic” and “ideal” are com- 
monly employed, and they may be held to answer well 
enough as thus used. 

Unhappily, however, this use of the words seems often to 
carry a further inference: that the ideal Christ is purely or 
largely a creation of human fancy, and that the historic 
Christ is strictly limited to so much of a human personality 
as the record suffices to disclose. Now this last statement 
imposes a restriction to which no human mind will anywhere 
submit in its dealing with the past. History as it is written 
down in books is simply so much print; but history as it 
exists in the living mind is a series of pictures which the 
magic of these printed words somehow creates. 

No earthly power can stop the mind from using the frag- 
ments of the gospel narrative as a basis on which to com- 
plete something like a finished portrait of the human life 
there made known to us. There is no Christ in whom we 
can take a living interest, whether historic or ideal, till the 
imagination has made that figure once more live and breathe 
and feel and see in human form. 

Whether or not the figure thus presented to the mind is 
in any worthy sense “historic” must depend upon the 
knowledge and skill brought to bear in this necessary proc- 
ess of restoration. Melrose Abbey has, indeed, a great 
beauty of its own just as it stands in ruins. But perhaps 
no one looks upon it without instinctively trying to replace 
its vanished arches before the eye of the mind and peo- 
pling its wide spaces with the monkish forms which once in- 
habited them. If he be a student of architecture and of his- 
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tory, he can do this with substantial accuracy; and the pict- 
ure which he sees in his mind will be far more historic — 
that is to say, it will more nearly contain an adequate record 
of what once existed upon that spot — than the crumbling 
remains of the building which still stand. 

It is, then, foolish to try to limit this word, as applied to 
the Founder of Christianity, to what a close analysis of the 
record can be made to yield. That will not give us the Son 
of Man as he once lived and taught among men. The his- 
toric Christ must include all that human knowledge can 
reasonably restore of his mental and spiritual likeness, carry- 
ing out to completion the lines suggested in the gospel nar- 
rative. Probably it is forever beyond our power to draw an 
absolutely faithful portrait; but still it is possible to make a 
picture that is really historic, and without some such picture 
we really have no Christ at all. 

It should also be said that there can be no worthy ideal 
portrait which is not filled with the historic spirit. There is 
no so-called “ideal” face upon the canvas of any master of 
the art of painting which could not be more than matched by 
the beauty of some living ‘countenance; and most of such 
ideal creations are insipid and meaningless as compared with 
the strong portraits which Venetian painters were accus- 
tomed to take from life. The noblest ideal is that which 
attempts to render the actual life at its highest and its best. © 

There ought, therefore, to be no opposition between the 
historic and the ideal Christ, but only a question between 
skilful and bungling attempts to show him “in habit as he 
lived.” An imagination which pays no attention to the facts 
of history is very certain to miss the strong lines of his char- 
acter altogether: a history which makes no appeal to the 
imagination must be even more dull and useless than the 
dryest historian is ordinarily capable of being. by 


Roger Wolcott. 


Last Sunday Rev. H. N. Brown, pastor of King’s Chapel, 
in a sermon with the text, “ On earth peace, good will toward © 
men,” paid the following tender tribute to the memory of his 
departed parishioner : — 

‘“‘ How can one better re-enforce the lesson that should be in 
our minds as we approach that season of gladness and good 
cheer with which Christianity designs that every year shall 
end than to point to the life so recently closed, and of which 
our Commonwealth was justly proud? Here was the life of 
good will made conspicuous and illustrious in our age and 
time, as God has shown it through his noblest sons in all 
man’s generations. 

“Tt was a life that rose to high station and became chief 
among many by making itself servant of all, which never 
joined any piratical cabal or conspiracy to foist itself upon 
public regard or public notice, but mounted steadily upward 
in the affection of the people by faithful service of the com- 
mon interest at every step of its promotion and advance. 

“ No doubt there do exist more or less corrupt combina- 
tions, which by fraud and cunning gather into their posses- 
sion many of the outward prizes of this earthly life. And 
they have their reward. The glittering bauble for which they 
strove is theirs, to extract from it what comfort it will yield. 

“ But one reward, the most precious of all, they will néver 
know. The eyes of men are often very blind, but their 
hearts are also very wise; and they do not give the tribute 
of their affection to selfish ambition or unscrupulous greed. 

“Perhaps no man prominent in political life has been 
taken from us since the death of the great war Governor of 
Massachusetts, John A. Andrew, whose departure has re- 
vealed such deep and genuine and wide-spread regard in the 
great heart of the people. To be given that real love of men 
is life’s greatest reward ; and they are poor, indeed, who know 
nothing of its recompense. We cannot rightly say that this 
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man was more unselfish and true than many others; but 
circumstances, and the possession of unusual gifts, had placed 
him where all might see what it means to be unselfish and true. 
Where he won a multitude of hearts, all may at least win 
some, and may know a little of that of which he knew a 
great deal,— the blessedness of being received and welcomed 
as the friend of man. 

“In the grief occasioned by our loss let us not miss the 
great lesson of the life whose departure from earth should 
be among songs of triumph rather than wailings of despair. 
To be faithful, as the loving steward is faithful over his 
master’s interests ; to be of use to men because one has faith 
in them and deep regard for them; to be not merely critic or 
commander in public affairs, but to approve one’s self in all 
relations of life the world’s friend,— this is genuine success 
on earth, as it is the Christian’s hope of joy in heaven.” 


Current Topics. 


THE representatives of the powers in China last week 
reached an agreement upon the terms of the joint note to 
be submitted for acceptance to China as the preliminary 
step toward the restoration of normal conditions in that em- 
pire. At several stages in the course of the somewhat 
protracted negotiations there were indications of serious 


~ differences of opinion among the powers, which threatened 


to interrupt the harmony of the conferences and to present 
to China the spectacle of a divided Christendom. After a 
final reference to the governments last week the plenipo- 
tentiaries on Saturday signed the preliminary joint note, 
which was presented to the plenipotentiary Prince Ching, 
last Monday. ‘The general terms of the note have been out- 
lined in these columns while they were under consideration 
by the plenipotentiaries. The section which has not been 
hitherto accentuated provides for the maintenance of foreign 
garrisons on the way between Pekin and Tien-Tsin, to insure 
open communications between the embassies and the sea. 
There is every indication of a willingness on the part of 
China to accept the situation with grace, and to terminate a 
period of uncertainty which has had very undesirable results 
upon the general intercourse between China and the rest of 
the world, and from which the population of China is suffer- 
ing severely. 
& 


THE United States Senate, on Thursday of last week, 
passed the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, in an amended form, by 
a vote of 55 yeas to 18 noes. The final action was taken ina 
very short time after a discussion extending over nearly a 
fortnight, during which time many utterances were made 
that furnished occasion for sharp comment by the press on 


‘both sides of the Atlantic. One amendment to the treaty, 


which was adopted just before its ratification, gives the in- 


-strument a supersessory character over the Clayton-Bulwer 


agreement. Another clause, which was adopted at the recom- 
mendation of the committee on Foreign Affairs, reads as fol- 
lows: “The high contracting parties will, immediately upon 
the exchange of the ratification of this convention, bring it 
to the notice of the other powers, and invite them to adhere 
to it.” The treaty, as passed by the Senate, then provides 
for the construction and maintenance of the canal by the 
United States. Its safety will be secured by American 
force, but provision is made against the permanent fortifica- 
tion of the water-way. The canal is to be neutral and free 
to all the nations, with the proviso that,this neutrality shall 
not be construed to interfere in any way with the right of the 
United States “for securing by its own forces the defence 


of the United States and the maintenance of public order,” 
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THE daily press published very extensively last week the 
views of former President Grover Cleveland upon the pros- 
pects and the duty of the Democratic party, as seen by him. 
Mr. Cleveland had already declared his firm belief in the 
duty of the party to return to “first principles.” In his 
statement published in the Saturday Evening Post \ast week, 
Mr. Cleveland emphasized in vigorous and sonorous 
English his strong desire for a reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic party for the elimination of what appears to him to be 
false and undemocratic issues from its platform and for a 
return to the principles which have brought victory to it in 
years past. The former President affirmed his conviction 
that a return of the party to its position of former years will 
bring about a repetition of its successes, and concluded his 
article with the following sentence: “If I should attempt to 
epitomize what I have written by suggesting a plan for the 
rehabilitation and restoration of true Democracy, I should 
embody it in these words: ‘ Give the rank and file a chance.’” 
Mr. Bryan, in his comment on Mr. Cleveland’s view of the 
situation, declined to discuss the matter until the former 
leader proposed some specified plan of action. Mr. Bryan 
said, in a telegram to the Atlanta’/ourna/ on the subject: 
“The rank and file of the party expressed themselves in 1896 
and in 1900; and I have no doubt they will continue to 
express themselves on issues as they arise.’ 


wt 


THE unusual spectacle of the kidnapping of a young son 
of a millionaire in the streets of Omaha, Neb., and the sub- 
sequent restoration of the boy to his parents upon the pay- 
ment of $25,000 upon the day following the abduction, was 
a painful feature of the events of last week. E. D. Cudahy, 
the father in question, was confronted with the alternative of 
paying the money that was demanded by the abductors, and 
of refraining from any measure for the apprehension of the 
malefactors, or of suffering his boy to be blinded for life. 
The required ransom was promptly paid, and the abductors 
carried out their part of the stipulation. Public opinion was 
shocked deeply by the event. It was difficult to understand 
how such a cruel plot could be carried out in the midst 
of a great and populous city, in broad daylight, and in full 
view of the power of the law as represented by the police 
officers of the city of Omaha. When the news of the kid- 
napping had been made public, the daily press teemed with 
discouraging observations upon the state of civilization 
which had rendered possible the villanous impulses and the 
wicked ingenuity that led to the commission of such a singu- 
larly heartless and high-handed crime. The father, upon 
the restoration of his son, set a large portion of the profes- 
sional police power of the country to work to bring the 
malefactors to justice; and every effort will be made to dis- 
courage a recurrence of such an act of brigandage. 


Jt 


Tue British organs of public opinion were moved half 
to sorrow and half to anger by the Senate’s action in super- 
seding the Clayton-Bulwer convention by the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The Senate’s step has undoubtedly affected 
public opinion deeply on the other side of the Atlantic. 
British editors regard, or affect to regard, the nullifying 
amendment as an earnest of the intention of the Senate to 
treat agreements with foreign countries, and especially Great 
Britain, arbitrarily and with scant courtesy to international 
right. If one were to forecast the action of the British 
government upon the amended treaty in the light of the 
utterances of the press, there would be little doubt as to the 
ultimate fate of the agreement. There is reason to believe, 
however, that there is a pronounced divergence between 
the editorial view and the governmental attitude,—a not 
uncommon development in British diplomacy,— and that 
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this divergence will find expression in an acceptance of the 
treaty in the new form by the British government. Such a 
consummation would be entirely in line with the purposes 
of the Marquis of Salisbury to cultivate with all assiduity 
the close relations between Great Britain and the United 
States. A great deal of the recent history of British 
diplomacy has been written in the light of this strong desire 
of Great Britain to conciliate public opinion in America; 
and it is expected that this tendency will prove effective 
in the present circumstances. 
Fe 


Arrarirs in South Africa show little improvement so far 
as the prospect of an early termination of the war is con- 
cerned. The Boers have set before themselves the prob- 
lem of an invasion of the Cape Colony. Incursions by 
three separate Boer commandoes were made over the border 
into Cape Colony last week. Gen. Kitchener, the British 
commander-in-chief, reported to the war office last Sunday 
that, so far as his knowledge went, these incursions had 
been successfully checked, and the Boer invasion of the 
colony had been rendered impossible. Lord Kitchener’s 
despatch, however, was so cautious in its language, and so 
fortified with conditions, that it did not have the effect of 
allaying apprehension in England. On the contrary, there 
was a general feeling in London that matters in South Africa 
were not satisfactory. The war office evidently realizes that 
it is confronted with no mean problem. Cavalry in large 
quantities is to be hurried to the scene of action; and 
negotiations are being conducted in the United States for 
the purchase of 50,000 horses and mules for the British 
and the transportation of these animals to South Africa by 
the quickest possible method. But the gravest sign of the 
times is indicated by the suggestion emanating from London 
that the colonies may be requested by the imperial govern- 
ment to furnish fresh contingents of troops for service in 
South Africa. Christmas of the year 1900 ended gloomily 
for England; and the new century promises to open with 
no brighter prospect for the immediate future. 


at 


THE policy of the German chancellor with regard to the 
internal problems that confront the kingdom of Prussia and 
the empire will be watched with great interest. Von Biilow 
is a junker of the /ukerthum, a man very much of the social 
and personal type of which Prince Bismarck was so striking 
an example. During his administration of the affairs of the 
German foreign office, von Biilow has always been more or 
less forestalled or thwarted by the impetuosity of his master. 
It was plain to see, however, in at least two instances, that 
the more conservative counsel of the minister prevailed over 
the impulsiveness of the master. The difference between 
the kaiser’s declarations with regard to China and the event- 
ual operations of German diplomacy in that country furnishes 
a notable indication of the young statesman’s influence over 
the agile mind of the emperor. It can be conceived that 
the same conservative habit that has repeatedly saved 
Germany from entering into a diplomatic position out of 
which it could not emerge without facing the alternative of 
war or dishonor will exert itself to infuse wisdom into the 
administration of an empire that is passing through an 
exceptionally interesting as well as critical stage in its 
history. The element of socialism will furnish the new 
chancellor with a splendid opportunity to concentrate all his 
intellectual resources upon the problem of domestic admin- 
istration. The socialists will not be suppressed ; and neither, 
apparently, can they be led back to political orthodoxy. 
The socialist party has become a power of paramount im- 
portance in German politics, and the future of the German 
empire may depend largely upon the way in which Chancellor 
von Biilow deals with the young politico-economic colossus. 
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Brevities. 


A Happy New Year to all our readers! 


It will be many years before it will be in any way a dis- 
tinction to have been born in the nineteenth century. 


We sympathize with the Jew who is proud of his ancestry, 
of the traditions of his race, and of the great qualities 
which have marked the leaders of the race in all ages. 


William H. Baldwin, Jr., whom all the Unitarians in Bos- 
ton know as the son of his father, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen set to do reform work in New York. 


A quarter of a century ago realism was announced as that 
which was thenceforth to prevail in literature; and, behold! 
never had the romantic novel such vogue as it has to-day. 


Mr. Gaffield made many bequests, among them two of 
$10,000 each to be held in trust for relatives, and finally 
given to the American Unitarian Association and the Young 
Men’s Christian Union of Boston. 


It is scarcely in order for any one to bring up the atroc- 
ities in China to discredit Confucianism. Are we ready to 
say that the teachings of Jesus are to be tested by the doings 
of lynchers in the Northern and Southern States of America ? 


Dr. Horatio Stebbins spoke with rare power and poetic 
insight at the funeral of Dr. Bartol. As announced last 
week, we print in this number an estimate of the life and 
character of Dr. Bartol by his neighbor and friend, Dr. C. G. 
Ames. 


Society need not fear anything which is proposed with the 
intention to do good. Honest men may propose injurious 
things, but no harm will be done by any proposition to 
change the social order if it is honestly proposed and hon- 
estly dealt with. 


We hope that none of our religious exchanges will resent 
the remark if we say that among them we seem to note a 
growing love of truth for its own sake without reference to 
its effect upon the creeds, ceremonies, and traditions of their 
respective churches. 


It does little good to drive thieves and harlots out of one 
quarter of any city, if they are left free to carry on their 
vile trades in other quarters or in other cities. It is said 
that men and women who can no longer ply their trades 
with comfort in New York have already appeared in Boston. 


The discussion of the advantages of preaching with a 
manuscript or extempore is going on in the Episcopal 
Church. After long and wide experience some of the best 
authorities assert that the practice of extemporaneous preach- 
ing is causing the standard of excellence in the clergy in that 
church to be lowered. 


Mrs. Clark of Worcester sends out to her friends an 
elegant and touching memorial of her late husband, Mr. 
Jonas G. Clark, the founder of Clark University. In a sump- 
tuous volume are collected the various tributes spoken at his 
funeral and written by his friends. The book is richly bound, 
and commemorates the mutual affection of more than three- 
score years of married life. 


In his will the late Mr. Gaffield did a wise and kindly 
thing in giving $1,000 each to three ministers,— to Dr. Bar- 
tol, his pastor at the West Street Church in Boston, to Dr. 
Ames of Boston, and to Rev. T. Thompson of Norwell, Mr. 
Gaffield’s summer home. Many of our older clergy were 
provided for in this way, being reckoned as members of the 
family, and sharing with others the good will of their parish- 
ioners, ; 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Raising Money. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

May we be permitted to say a few words from a practical 
point of view? It seems to us that the question of raising 
money for religious purposes is made too much with us a 
sentimental or moral question rather than a purely practical 
one. ‘Take, for instance, the matter of collecting contribu- 
tions in our churches. We get an eloquent man often to 
come out and talk to our people, in an enthusiastic way, 
about the duty and pleasure of giving. Everybody is in- 
terested ; but we very likely let him go away without moving 
an inch in the matter for days, or even weeks, when any en- 
thusiasm kindled has expired. But there is something con- 
cerned with the money question that is better than enthusiasm, 
which is spasmodic, or a sense of duty, which is fluctuating. 
We mean habit in churches, established by purely business 
methods. We observe that the churches that do the most for 
the American Unitarian Association are those that need no 
appeal from the pulpit, but only a small committee, who allow 
no man, woman, adult youth, or maiden to pass unvisited in 
their societies, but train them to the habit of giving to this 
object every year at the same time. We believe in showing 
the subscription paper, and letting every one see what his 
neighbor or nearest companion is giving. We are not 
ashamed to say that we are influenced more or less our- 
selves by what others give. We remember that Charles 
Lowe used to say that, when he went to a rich man for some 
important object, he would sometimes reply, ‘I want to 
know if this is going to be a $5 or a $500 collection.” His 
idea was that he did not want to see the small givers get out 
of the responsibility, and leave the matter to so-called wealthy 
men. No eloquence, no appeals to conscience, are of half as 
much worth as two or three matter-of-fact persons who do 
the work in a systematic way. ‘They should be persons who 
command respect and do not offend by too much bluntness ; 


but, beyond that, no genius is required. They should be 


paid a percentage if they desire it. 
MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


The Church. 


The following new definitions have been received. [Ept- 
TOR. | 


Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Boston, Mass.: “A society of 
the disciples of Jesus Christ, who unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” 


Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass.: “ The association 
of those who seek to live as children of God.” 


Mr. D. C. Talbot, Hico, Okla.: “A church is a free 
school, organized to worship the omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent, and kind Father ; its teacher, the typical divine 
man, Jesus; its motto, ‘ Excelsior.’ Its pupils expect im- 


mortality.” 


Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Milton, Mass.: ‘The 
church is the blessed, holy home of the soul, where one 
learns to love God, to love Christ, to love man.” 


Rey. Cyrus Roys, Uxbridge, Mass.: “A living church is 
the aggregate life of its members in action, building the 
kingdom of God in their own lives and extending it into the 
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For the Christian Register. 


Tolstoi. 


BY MILTON REED. 


O great of heart and soul, illumined seer, 
Prophet of humankind’s eternal peace: 

Through all our noisy routs and brawlings drear, 
Thy call is heard,—that selfishness must cease. 


To every son of toil a friend thou art; 
Thy brothers all, as is the Russian hind 
Smarting beneath the lash. No land or mart 
Limits the grace and grandeur of thy mind. 


What if on deafened ears thy words now fall, 
Amid the bedlam of the time’s uproar: 

The coming years will ripen as they fall 
Love’s peaceful harvest, love forevermore. 


Through thee God sent a message in ourfneed, 
A challenge to a pure and gentle life: 

O brother men, forget your lusts and greed, 
Your wars ignoble and your wasting strife. 


Thy church accurses thee: how hollow, vain, 
Fall curses on the truest son she bore! 

Thine is the one true church, where love shall reign, 
And hate-begetting creeds shall be no more. 


Dream on, brave dreamer, of that fairer day, 
When avarice and wrong and cruelty 

Shall leave the earth, and all one law obey,— 
The right to do the right,— man’s liberty. 


Beginning the Twentieth Century. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


It is a great event to enter on a new year. To step over 
the threshold of a century is what we can do but once in an 
ordinary life. The twentieth century will close up two mil- 
lenniums since Jesus preached the gospel of humanity. The 
Golden Rule has been proclaimed for two thousand years. 
How stands it in our souls and in civilization? Has it 
proved to be workable? Does the business man consider, as 
he sums up the year, whether his sales have broken down his 
neighbors’, or only whether they have enriched himself? 
The larger fact is, at least, true, that the people believe he 
ought to consider his neighbor, even though a rival. The 
public conscience has not been dulled by commercialism, but 
it is becoming a keener factor in every department of social 
life. There have been violent attacks on purity as well as 
property ; but even mob law has not been an entirely faith- 
less expression of the condemnation of lust and brutality. 
Perhaps, as we sum up the century, the least hopeful, and at 
the same time the most hopeful, point of view, is that from 
our schools. Education still begins with a narrow view of 
duty, and a purposiveness that does not reach beyond the 
impartment of facts. Yet the doors of our schools are open- 
ing sunward, and the conviction is strong that to stuff brains 
is not to educate citizens. De Quincey said: “ Intellectually 
a very small part of men ever attain maturity. Nonage is 
their final destiny, and manhood is for them only an idea. 
Society is held together by baby feelings.” Yet we have run 
a republic through a century on the basis of popular govern- 
ment, and it has been a success. Our people have not been 
tried and found wanting, especially the common people. We 
have picked out our Presidents incomparably superior to the 
kings of Europe; and our legislation has corrected its errors, 
until we can safely say that self-government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, is safest and best of all govern- 
ment. 

The nineteenth century came in with a political struggle, 
—the problem whether the republic was aristocratic or 
democratic. Could the people be trusted to govern them- 
selves, or must the functions of governing be exercised in- 
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variably by a selected class? It was not aristocracy that in 
1800 elected Jefferson to expand the republic to the Pacific, 
to found a State university system, to teach us that ethics 
and politics should never be divorced. It was not aristoc- 
racy that in the mid century carried on the struggle which 
eventuated in the abolition of slavery, not only in this coun- 
try, but throughout the world. The century goes out with 
renewed emphasis placed on the fact that was enunciated 
by Jefferson, that an honest heart can be better trusted than 
educated brains. Yet the nation believes that the two may 
wisely go together. 

Ahead of us lies the wrestle with success. The com- 
mercialism that did not hesitate to so control affairs as to 
depress agriculture is losing its power. ‘The public senti- 
ment that demands a golden crown for wealth is to meet the 
power of Christianity that honors poverty and exalts temper- 
ance. ‘The spirit of Jesus is becoming more and more domi- 
nant in modern society. The huge cities built by the steam 
age, if they do not cease to concentrate population, will 
surely cease to congest it. Rapid transit enormously en- 
larges the circumference of these ganglia of population. 
Moral reform is becoming a spontaneity. We have passed 
the lowest ebb of morals. A careful observer will become 
conscious of a distinct gain in the ethical tone of civilization. 
Never in one twelve months were so many bad legislative 
bills killed as in this closing year of the century. The 
struggle for social purity is no longer held to be hopeless. 
High clericals are not exhausting their moral strength on 
genuflexions. Mr. Riis says, “ There is nothing in our tene- 
ment-house desolation of to-day to compare with that of 
forty years ago.” Of our efforts to control the rum power, 
Judge Pollock says of the Prohibition States, “* At least pub- 
lic opinion is not debauched.” In literature, realism has had 
its day, and is at last cast out or is being cast out as un- 
worthy of the higher conceptions of literary art. Even 
Tolstoi’s name cannot bring Slavic vulgarity into Anglo- 
Saxon life without expurgation. Apparently, almost surely, 
we are about to test a larger degree of social co-operation,— 
perhaps of State industries. Elbowing has been a curious 
but not necessary expression of individualism. On the other 
hand, our experiments with socialism have been totally dis- 
appointing. The Plymouth colonies failed entirely in their 
effort to sustain a community of production and distribution. 
We have still the problem ahead how best to make the hand 
and not the elbow the signal of our Christianity and our 
civilization. 

Ex-Mayor Hewitt voices the sentiment of our highest out- 
look when he says: “I believe that in the twentieth century 
the spirit of commercialism will steadily grow less strong, 
and the spirit of altruism stronger. I believe that the rule, 
Do unto others as you would have others do unto you, will 
more generally prevail than in all the centuries which have 
gone before. If I am mistaken in this,—if the spirit of 
commercialism and greed grow stronger,— then the twentieth 
century will witness a social cataclysm unparalleled in his- 
tory. It is only by the discountenancing of selfishness and 
the encouragement of altruism that we can safeguard jus- 
tice, property, and liberty.” Another recent writer says, 
“The most important of all facts is that civilization has 
not given over great dreams,— that it has not sat down 
to self-meditation on its own perfections. Woe be to us 
when we become perfect! The millennium is not a resur- 
rection of saints and an obliteration of sinners; but it is a 
rise to higher visions and brighter possibilities, that, illumin- 
ing the inferior present, stimulate us to more rapid achieve- 
ment.” How, then, shall we face the future,— how take up 
the responsibilities of inaugurating a new century? With 
our hands in God’s hands. Never before was there such 
necessity for or such magnificent reason for faith as to-day. 
The complexity of modern life has fortunately left us unfitted 
for atheism. We must trust somebody. Still more fortu- 
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nately for us, science, with its vastly accumulating power, is 
now laying the full burden of its emphasis on the doctrine 
of a Supreme Purpose in all things and in all time. 


For the Christian Register. 


Charles Carroll Everett.* 


BY EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Breathless, we paused a moment on the slope, 
Seeking High Truth, to meet thee coming down, 
Serene, unwearied, wearing the light crown, 

The quiet radiance, of a chastened hope. 

Clear was thy vision where most men but grope; 
Yet as a child’s, half peering, half with frown, 

It missed the wisdom of the street and town, 
Blind to the little through thy larger scope. 
Pure-hearted, humble,— so to thee came out 
Clear on life’s background the great thought of God. 
Nathanael wert thou, with no guile or doubt; 
Known by thy Master as the way he trod, 

Or ’neath the fig-tree,— dull are we of eye 

Who but half knew thee till thou cam’st to die. 


A New Creed. 


President Hyde of Bowdoin College, in an address at the 
annual Conference of Congregational Churches in Maine 
last September, recently published in the Outlook, makes 
the prediction that, “ if Congregationalism degenerates into 
a sect, its days will be numbered, and a broadened, liber- 
alized, modified Episcopacy will come in” to take the place 
which Congregationalism leaves vacant.” He asks, What, 
then, must Congregationalism do to be saved? and answers, 
“ Five things. It must have a simple and searching con- 
fession and covenant; systematic instruction in what the 
Church stands for; an open door; broad and reasonable 
requirements of its members; something definite and prac- 
tical to do and personal help in doing it.” 

What he says about the creed is most important of his 
five propositions. It is evident that President Hyde has 
had little experience in making creeds, else he would have 
studied more carefully to avoid ambiguity. He says Con- 
gregationalism must have : — 

“ First, a simple and searching confession and covenant. 
There must be nothing in it to which the enlightened mind 
of every man who has the Christian spirit cannot heartily 
assent. Reduced to its simplest terms, this confession and 
covenant would run something like this: I believe in the 
God who has made the natural world beautiful and good, 
and who is working to make the life of man holy and happy. 
I believe in Jesus Christ as the supreme Revelation of that 
life of love which is the will of God and the salvation of 
man. I believe in the Spirit of Christ in the hearts of his 
followers, as the present divine power for the redemption of 
the world from sin and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God. For the worship of God, for instruction in the teach- 
ings of Christ, for fellowship in the spirit of service, I unite 
with all who share this faith, and, renouncing all that is 
contrary thereto, I devote myself to the upbuilding of God’s 
kingdom in my own heart and home and life, in the hearts 
and lives of others, and in the conduct of all affairs in which 
I have a part. 

Now anybody who could honestly and earnestly unite in 
such a covenant and confession would be a Christian. No 
one who was not a Christian could unite in it. Why, then, is 
it not all the confession and covenant we need? It is clear 
and simple, so that a child, if properly trained in Christian 
principles, can understand it. Yet it is so searching and 
severe that the maturest saint can aspire to nothing holier 
or higher. 


* Suggested by the Channing Hall Address of Prof, F, G, Peabody, 
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“Tt requires absolute surrender of heart and life to God; 
complete devotion to Christ as Lord and Master; self-sacri- 
ficing loyalty to whatever the Spirit, working through the 
Christian community, may prompt the individual to do. But 
it does not prescribe the forms, either of self-denial or of ser- 
vice, which this Spirit shall assume. It recognizes wide 
diversity of gifts, and has a place and work for every Chris- 
tian, whether his gifts be those of speech or silence, contri- 
bution or administration, private integrity or public service. 
It is a life in which one who is not a Christian can have no 
part or lot. It includes all who are Christians, and excludes 
all who are not. Hence to require less than this would be 
a betrayal of the faith, and empty Christianity of its mean- 
ing and worth: to require more is to be schismatic and 
sectarian.” 

About the spirit of this statement there can be little ques- 
tion. It is intended to be inclusive, generous, and inspiring ; 
but there are ambiguities which would instantly give rise to 
controversy if this confession were made, at any time, a test 
of admission to fellowship. A Unitarian would at once pro- 
test that there was in it no distinct recognition of the spirit 
of God (known in the old creeds as the Holy Spirit) working 
forever in the hearts of his children. If it be said that the 
creed calls for belief “in the spirit of Christ in the hearts of 
his followers,’’ the question would arise, What is meant by the 
spirit of Christ,—a Christ-like spirit, or the spirit of Jesus 
present with the believer, or the Christ regarded as the adequate 
and complete expression of the Godhead? While the lack of 
precision in this statement destroys its value as a practical 
test of fellowship, it is, however, worthy of careful attention 
because it manifests a generous impulse in the right direction. 

[Eprror. | 


Blindfold. 


I saw a little child with bandaged eyes 
Put up its hands to feel its mother’s face: 
She bent, and took the tender, groping palms, 
And pressed them to her lips a little space. 


I know a soul made blind by its desires, 
And yet its faith keeps feeling for God’s face. 
Bend down, O Mighty Love, and let that faith 
One little moment touch thy lips of grace. 


— Anna J. Granniss. 


What if We believe in God? 


BY REV. C. F. DOLE, Fe 


ALT: 


Perhaps you think that it makes little practical difference 
what we think about God, or even if we do not believe in 
God at all. True, if our idea of God is of some absent 
Being, of whose existence we only can know at second hand. 
In this case real life is not to be looked for here in this 
world. But suppose for a moment what all the great 
teachers in religion have always confidently alleged, and 
what is now everywhere coming into our modern religious 
consciousness,— namely, that God is here and now,—realize 
then that all our lesser lives arise in him, and are essentially 
spirit ; that is, Power, Thought, Will, and Love, as God’s life 
is. Conceive what must now be true, that the life of each 
one of usis rich or poor, abundant or meagre, in proportion 
as the life of God flows in us freely or not, and see what 
such an idea begins to do for us. 

In the first place the deepest instinct in us is to desire 
life. nes is power, satisfaction, and joy. 


“Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 
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Show us the secret of life, and we will be content. But, as 
surely as God is here, the secret of life is perfectly plain. It 
is to let him do his good will with us, body and soul. It is to 
obey, first, his physical laws, and to yield our bodies to the 
flow of his health in us. His life forces seek to have free 
circulation within us. Give them their rhythmic motion. The 
deep, full, fearless, restful breathing is a sign and token of 
our obedience to this law. 

The secret of life, next, is‘to dismiss pride, conceit, preju- 
dice, and to give our minds to the complete possession of 
truth. Every truth is God’s voice or word within us. What 
do we want except the truth? How should we ever fear it 
as hurtful? Let it do what it will with us. Give it room, 
give it utterance and expression, speak it, embody it. Its law 
is, the more you receive it, the more you express it, the more 
your mind enlarges toward it. See! truth is God’s life. At 
every instant when we see truth, we see God, we hear God. 
Do you think it makes no practical difference with us 
whether or not we catch this sublime conception? Say 
rather that, as often as this idea comes, with one splendid 
rush of intellectual health it sweeps away every vestige of 
bigotry and egotism. 

Again, Divine Goodness seeks to have its will with us. 
The tidal force of righteousness seeks to pour through us. 
This force is God. When conscience urges, this is the life 
of God, closer to us than the air which we breathe. Do 
you think it makes no difference whether or not we believe 
this majestic fact? When we thus believe, we cannot resist 
the beautiful motion. We do not dare, we have no wish to 
disobey. Our one prayer is now to do justice, and never to 
cease to do justice. To do justice is to be alive with the life 
of the universe. To do wrong is to shut life out of our doors. 

The innermost secret of life is to love. We have said that 
God is love. Is it conceivable that it makes no practical 
difference whether or not we believe this? When we do not 
believe it, we are not half alive. When we see this, it is as 
if the universe were behind, lifting us. It is as if an infinite 
Friend were at our side and holding our hands, We give 
ourselves to the motion of the sublime good will; and we are 
in that instant alive-—complete men, sons of God. Did 
any one ever try this, and find it to fail? Ask yourselves at 
what times you have most completely lived, at what times 
you have best known peace, gladness, and the fulfilment of 
your being. Were not these the times when Good-will, or Love, 
had free course in you, and you only did what God bade you 
do? Here is the magic key to the understanding of all 
human acts. Do you imagine it is not the most practical 
fact whether or not you possess the wonderful key? Here 
is the secret of Jesus. It is the secret of all the noble and 
true-hearted. How else do you explain their lives? Suppose 
you took their secret: do you think it would make no practi- 
cal difference with your life? I say it would make what 
Dante called the New Life. : 

Thus, at every point we discover that the finite human life 
depends upon the actual and present God. Bind the body, 
impede the circulation, sit down in idleness and let the blood 
stagnate, and the physical life runs low and death threatens. 
Shut off the mind from the sight of truth, fill it with its own 
conceits, close it from the free sunshine, and, lo! there is no 
intellectual health in us. Cease to listen to conscience, throw 
the tiny life off the trolley of duty, isolate yourself, seek 
your small personal will, and all the life in you drains down 
to that of the beast. It is hell when no fresh currents of 
good-will invigorate the soul of man. God’s life is that 
which quickens the nerves of the body. His life is that 
which constitutes thought: this life, welcomed within us, fills 
our souls with joy as of heaven. Shall we not, then, believe 
the most beautiful fact, the innermost law of our being? 
Shall we not, then, joyously do what the good law commands? 
Shall we not open our hearts to the inflow of the loving Life 
of the universe? 
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Unto my loved ones have I given all,— 

The tireless service of my willing hands, 
The strength of swift feet running to their call, 

Each pulse of this fond heart whose love commands 
The busy brain unto their use,— each grace, 

Each gift, the flower and fruit of life. To me 

They give, with gracious hearts and tenderly, 

The second place. 


Such joy as my glad service may dispense, 

They spend to make some brighter life more blest; 
The grief that comes despite my frail defence, 

They seek to soothe upon a dearer breast. 
Love veils his deepest glories from my face: 

I dimly dream how fair the light may be 

Beyond the shade where I hold, longingly, 

The second place. 


And yet ’tis sweet to know that, though I make 

No soul’s supremest bliss, no life shall lie 
Ruined and desolated for my sake, 

Nor any heart be broken when I die. 
And sweet it is to see my little space 

Grow wider hour by hour; and gratefully 

I thank the tender fate that granteth me 

The second place. 
— Susan Marr Spalding. 


Unitarianism. 


BY REV. H, M. SIMMONS. 


The name “ Unitarian” is supposed to have arisen to 
designate the believers in the divine unity rather than the 
trinity. It still keeps that meaning. But the doctrine of the 
divine unity has quite outgrown its reference to the trinity. It 
means the unity of all the myriad divine works and ways, the 
oneness through all places and times of that power called God. 
Even science, though not naming God, proves this unity in 
the universal reign of law. And religion reads in it the 
unity of that God whom the Hebrew Psalmist saw in Pales- 
tine and uttermost parts of the sea, in morning light and 
midnight darkness, in heaven and hell, and whom the 
apostle saw “above all and through all and in all.” So abid- 
ing and infinite meaning is unfolded in that divine unity 
from which Unitarians are so fortunate as to be named. 

But this truth involves the practical lesson of religious 
unity and charity. For, if God is thus one and everywhere, 
then his presence has hallowed not only Judea, but all lands; 
not only the Hebrew, but all nations; not only the Chris- 
tian, but all religions. Hence, instead of a single holy city 
and temple, Unitarianism sees every city holy where just 
men dwell, every spot a temple where they meet for wor- 
ship or work, all honest life a liturgy, all love a sacrament. 
Instead of a few inspired writers, it sees all good literature 
and speech inSpired, and the divine revelation ever continued 
through human reason and conscience. Instead of one 
sacred Scripture, it sees an infinite and endless Bible, reach- 
ing from its Old Testament in nature to its New Testament 
in man,— from its “Genesis” in matter to its “ Revelation” 
in mind; a Bible wherein all truth is “the law,” all human 
hopes are “the prophets,” all good aspirations are “the 
Psalms,” and all love a “gospel” telling of eternal life. 

Hence Unitarianism has always been tolerant. It has 
taught that the great essential in religion is uprightness of 
life and integrity of character, and that men should not be 
judged by their theological beliefs or ritual observances, but 
allowed full liberty to keep or change these as their own 
thought and conscience may direct. It has never imposed 
anything like a creed; and one of its great teachers said, 
“ Unitarianism is not so much a body of opinions as the 
principle of liberty of opinion.” It cares little for itself as a 
denomination ; and one of its great preachers, Dr. Putnam, 
said, “‘I have hardly ever spoken so much as the word ‘ Uni- 
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tarian,’ or sought to enlist anything like sectarian sympathies,” — 
for “there is but one religion, that is goodness,” and it should 
work for the “universal unity-and brotherhood.” So Dr. 
Martineau said that in religion all fences should be down. 

Nor has it lost Christ by denying the trinity. It cer- 
tainly has not lost him as a moral teacher. Has indeed the 
Trinitarian faith kept him as such? Peoples who have held 
that faith for centuries still treat his beatitudes of meekness 
and forgiveness as mere follies. Nations, believing it was a 
very God who ordered them to love their enemies and offer 
the cheek when smitten, still fight like fiends, and respond to 
his “ Blessed are the peacemakers”? with bombs and battle- 
ships, and have this year been looting, burning, and 
butchering in China until the pagan Japanese have had to 
protest against the brutalities of Christians. 

Nor have Unitarians lost Christ as a divine incarnation. 
They still see him as a “son of God,” and only add his own 
saying that every peace-maker is another, and the apostle’s 
that ‘‘ every one that loveth is begotten of God.”’ They still 
believe that God dwelt in Jesus, and only add the apostle’s 
words that, “if we love one another, God dwelleth in us,” too, 
and that whosoever “ dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” Unitarians are often charged with denying the 
divinity of Christ. They do not deny, but declare it. They 
declare the divinity of his lessons of love, the divinity of the 
soul that felt them, the divinity of the man who lived them. 
But by the same principle they declare the divinity of that 
love everywhere, the divinity of all souls that feel it and of 
all the men who live it. This is their theology,— that God is 
love, and lived in the loving Jesus, and lives in all love, and 
is worshipped best by our love of each other. 


Spiritual Life. 


_ To seek the truth, wherever it leads; to live the life of 
love, whatever it costs,— this is to be the friend and helper 


of God.— M, J. Savage. 
JF 


Freedom’s secret wilt thou know ? 
Counsel not with flesh and blood ; 
Loiter not for cloak or food ; 
Right thou feelest, rush to do. 
— Emerson. 
& 


As our life goes on, there come times when our little souls 
widen out into God’s house; when our windows have all the 
shutters off and our low roof is lifted, and “ All’s blue!” 
There is a new growth of faith that things shall come round 
God’s way, and that we must keep awake and watch to see 
which way God is going, that we may follow.— Zhomas R. 
Slicer. 

st 


Look over the list of the world’s great failures, and see 
why Alexander, Czesar, and Napoleon came each to such an 
untimely and vulgar end! Had they added religion to their 
attainments and their conquests, what empires of welfare 
would they not hold in fee. Without it the greatest man is 
a failure. With it the smallest is a triumph.— Zheodore 


Parker. 
ei 


Suffering is as truly a function of the complete human life 
as joy or love is. It is a sort of spiritual labor. This is to 
say that it is in the nature of the universe, in the nature of 
God. We may reverently say that he suffers in and with 
his children, as surely as he loves them. To recognize 
this fact is to take all the sting and bitterness out of pain.— 
Charles F, Dole. . 
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‘Cyrus Augustus Bartol.* 


BY REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


‘The great release has come! After fifty-two years of de- 

voted service in a single pulpit and parish, and thirteen 
more years of spent or declining force, the weary man is at 
rest. We are more glad than sad. Our commemoration is 
a coronation. We unite in a service of thanksgiving to God 
for that shining life which ends only for a better beginning. 
Well on in his eighty-eighth year, our venerable brother has 
gone to rejoin his congre- 
gation, taking his place at 
last in the long procession 
of those whom his own 
tender benedictions have 
dismissed into the open 
mystery. 
- “ After death the judg- 
ment,”’ both divine and 
human. Only one Eye 
can penetrate the heart or 
rightly read the record. 
Yet we are all obliged to 
review, assess, and ap- 
praise the value of every 
life that is lived in our 
midst ; and our own spir- 
itual education depends 
largely on the judgments 
we form of each other’s 
conduct. The blindest of 
us can feel of that which 
we imperfectly see. 

The true test of the 
preacher is not in his dis- 
course, however bright and 
wise, but in the quality of 
his life and personality. 
Men naturally ask if the 
man is as good as his 
word. Of Cyrus Bartol in 
his college days his class- 
mate, Dr. Hamlin, testi- 
fied that he was “ refined, 
polished, perfect, almost 
saintly, so that nothing 
gross or profane could ap- 
proach him.” But then 
he entered the ministry,— 
perhaps the one profession 
in which a man runs the 
greatest danger of losing 
his soul. For what temp- 
tation is more subtle than the love of human praise, or com- 
placency in smoothness of lip-service, or the careless hand- 
ling of sacred things, or the trading in truth itself? Some 
one said of George Eliot that she raised fine ideals for mar- 
ket, but not for her own table. A cruelly untrue judgment, 
as I believe, yet not the less full of solemn instruction and 
warning. “I have written well; but, ah! I have not lived 
well,” was Dr. Johnson’s confession. All doors open into 
paradise or perdition: it depends on the direction one 
travels. 

It was regarded as a great and splendid stroke of fortune 
for the youthful preacher — after a year’s’ practice at Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere — to be honored with a call to the historic 
West Church of Boston as the associate and sure successor of 
the beloved Charles Lowell. I think to his latest day he felt 
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the hallowing touch of the hand laid on his head at the ordi- 
nation in 1837,— the hand of that “ good, holy, faithful man.” 
James Russell Lowell, the son,— then a Harvard Junior,— 
looked on the ceremony, and read in the younger man’s face 
“an enthusiasm tempered with sweetness,” — an expression 
which. he still recognized on the patriarch’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary in 1887,and which only faded when the touch of an in- 
visible Hand changed his countenance and sent him away. 

That he was true to the dreams of youth we may infer 
from his lifelong openness of vision. Only the pure in heart 
can see, and’ he saw. What an eye was in that head !—an 
eye that could bear the 
strongest light. It seemed 
to pierce like an X-ray into 
all objects and subjects. 
I have never met a man 
whose insights might so 
often recall Tennyson’s 
extravagant description of 
“The Poet” who “saw 
through.” 


“He saw through life and death, 
through good and ill, 
He saw through his own 
soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting 
will, 
An open scroll, 
Before him lay.” 


Had his power to co- 
ordinate or organize his 
knowledges been equal to 
his genius for discerning 
and ejaculating, had he 
been able to survey boun- 
daries, discriminate values, 
fix logical relations, and 
formulate facts into sci- 
ence, he would have taken 
rank among the foremost 
scholars. But it is not 
given to any one to do 
everything, and few dis- 
coverers are also found- 
ers of states. This man’s 
lack of constructiveness 
may have saved him from 
building systems for others 
to pull down. 

He lived in a period of 
transition and confusion. 
Among all the problems 
his mind moved in free- 
dom like a bird in air. 
Freedom, indeed, was the vital condition of thinking or speak- 
ing at all. ‘None can put forth his strength or his talent 
with his elbow bound,” said he. Fortunate in a free pulpit, 
he was still more fortunate in a free study and a free soul,— 
unhindered from within. As he said of Starr King, “the 
movements of his mind were quick, bright, eager, rapid, joy- 
ous.” And the seer was a sayer. A Hebrew legend credits. 
Solomon with three thousand proverbs. Bartol, like a greater 
teacher, saw proverbs and parables wherever he cast his eyes. 
His mind was like a mint, continually striking off bright coins. 

The critics who disparage his intellectual qualities for his 
lack of literary constructiveness seem not to have reckoned 
with the fact that he was accepted and welcomed as a peer 
by some of the Olympians of his time,— by Hedge, Bush- 
nell, Emerson, and Bellows, who all esteemed him as one of 
the “brightest. and best of the sons of the morning,” and 
were never happier than in his company. 
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Bellows, who called him “a divine rather than a theolo- 
gian,” found “no one so rich and various,’ and said “ he 
has more thoughts to give than anybody,— too many, and 
not always well selected,” so that “they hide each other,” 
and tire one by their “tropical richness.” He adds: “ His 
books have some of the redundancy, complexity, and pro- 
miscuousness of external nature. They are rich wildernesses 
of thoughts, feelings, and things, not without marshes and 
jungles, but full of lofty mountain chains, broad valleys, and 
singing streams.” 

But, however musical his streams may sometimes be, the 
author who leaves to his readers the task of bridging wide 
chasms between his thoughts must so far accept the re- 
proach of incoherency. Linked logic finds readier market 
than the chopped variety. Bartol exaggerates this manner- 
ism of Emerson, and perhaps also that of the reporter of 
the Sermon on the Mount. Yet how many eyes are bright- 
ened by the precious collections of 


“jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever” ! 


Such a man could be neither a controversialist nor a par- 
tisan. He gloried in the traditional “ independency” of the 
West Church, construing it as another name for catholicity. 
A refusal to be closely identified with any denomination 
meant an attitude and proffer of wider fellowship. Good 
people differ, he said, “in construing a book, in framing a 
theory, in observing an occasion, in arranging a service. 
Men might agree in all such matters, and yet cut each other’s 
throats.” But, disagreeing on these things, they might yet 
unite in love to God, truth, and humanity, and in works of 
righteousness. 

So it came to pass that he was bound in most sacred and 
tender friendships with men whose creeds were impossible 
to him. He and Horace Bushnell were like playmates, and 
each could show to the other his inmost heart. 

Father Taylor, the sturdy sailor-preacher of the North 
Square Bethel, was Dr. Bartol’s supreme illustration of genius 
and mother-wit; and between them there was a relation of 
affectionate intimacy which Taylor’s daughter compares to 
the love of David and Jonathan. The frank aversion of the 
fervent Methodist to non-evangelical doctrines seems not to 
have separated him from his Unitarian brother by the thin- 
nest film; and the sharpest thrusts were felt as the wounds 
of a friend or as blows inflicted with a flower. Once at 
a meeting of the Radical Club, where Taylor was present by 
invitation, he held his peace. When the two met on the 
Common, Bartol asked, “ What is your opinion of Transcen- 
dentalism?” The old salt replied, “ A very big gull, with 
coarse feathers, strong flapping wings, and very little meat.” 
And both men were happy. 

The Spirit can inhabit many bodies. Fellowships and 
friendships need little looking after. But eternal vigilance is 
the price of the soul’s liberty, whether the attack come from 
without or from within; and Bartol, like Channing, was 
“always young for liberty.” The river of God must flow 
without obstruction. The channels of communication must 
be kept open. Sacred persons, names, doctrines, rituals, 
institutions, may all be blessed helps; but woe to him who 
makes them so opaque as to obscure the direct light of God! 
woe to him who uses them as fetters or as blocks to build 
a prison wall! And, when the best things become blinders, 
they are the worst. 

As a preacher, it was his aim to be practical and to serve 
the time. So he reports himself: “I have held forth honest 
politics, social sincerity, temperance, purity, peace, the piety 
which is joy, with a charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth.” His later pulpit utterances dealt 
too much, perhaps,— indeed, almost wholly,— with public 
and social situations. But he could neither equivocate nor 
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conceal. As he said of Sumner, “if he could not prevail by 
openness, he could not prevail at all.” To those who blamed 
him for going too fast for current opinion, he replied with 
spirit: he acknowledged quite a different Master. There | 
was a time when his radicalisms shortened the list of possible 
exchanges; but his own pulpit was freer than any platform, 
aud no voice from the pews was ever raised to silence his 
own, Without affecting infallibility, he ever insisted on the 
duty of obedience to whatever measure of light might shine 
in his own mind, as being the rule of life and speech, in 
brave disregard of all other authority. If this brought on 
him the reproach of wilfulness or self-confidence, such a 
“little cross” could be borne with serenity. He asks, ‘‘Is 
not everybody crazy to-day who erects a higher standard 
than the market, and calls to a purer life than the custom of 
the world?” 

A democrat to the core of his heart, and declaring that “a 
class in this country is an impertinence,” he yet despised 
“popular noises,’ and emphasized the just distinctions be- 
tween intelligence and ignorance, reason and brute force, 
virtue and vice, and seized every occasion to urge the need 
of higher standards in society, citizenship, and government. 
When I sat with him in his feebleness, a few days ago, he 
sighed his grief for one unhappy aspect of public affairs, yet 
cheered himself and me with a breath of his old courageous 
optimism. 

Nearly thirty years ago I was his guest for a happy fort- 
night, and banqueted on the delicious hospitality of his mind 
and heart and home,—a home where the days seemed 
“bound each to each by natural piety.” Robert Collyer has 
spoken of the door which “opened to every sort of wander- 
ing Christian under the sun”; and he adds, “ As long as 
I live, when I think of Chestnut Street, there will be but one 
house in it, and that No. 17.” 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination, Dr. Bartol 
himself said, ‘‘ The habits of my life and my giving in charity 
at my house have always consumed more than twice or 
thrice the sum of my salary.” But he kept no careful ac- 
count of what the people paid him, and professed his willing- 
ness to serve them “for any compensation or none,” as his 
grandfather-in-law, Simeon Howard, had done in the days 
following the Revolution, when the congregation had been 
scattered and peeled. 

He was too much absorbed in higher affairs to. think or 
care much for property, and was evidently stung a little 
when he found himself suspected of worldly shrewdness be- 
cause a real estate transaction had proved unexpectedly 
profitable. Back in the sixties, when his health seemed 
hopelessly shattered, when he “could not stand in the pulpit 
without fainting, and the use of his pen had become a hor- 
ror,’ some deep instinct or wisdom not his own sent him to 
a life of physical activity out of doors, where he occupied 
himself with improving a tract of wild, brambly, and rocky 
pasture beside the sea. As the seasons came and went, the 
poor overtasked brain slowly recovered its tone, and prepared 
him for twenty years more of public work. 

But the decline of the religious society he loved and served 
gathered like a cloud over thé later afternoon. Seventy of 
his young men went to the Civil War, many never to return ; 
and the redistribution of population scattered the West 
Church people over remote parts of the city and suburbs. 
He advised a change of location, but the pew-owners were 
indifferent; and twenty years later, as it became certain that 
the doors must be closed, he uttered one public cry of pain, 
and then buried the sorrow in his heart. 

But his deeper interests were a life-preserver; and he never 
ceased to be occupied, as failing force permitted, with the 
triple world of nature, humanity, and God, for he was a great 
believer. “Not death, but life,” he said, “‘is the thing to 
prepare for”; and he thought “a sound mind would be the 
joy of immortality.” All the more may we congratulate him. 
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on the escape from physical conditions which had impaired 
the free exercise of his beautiful faculties. His own faith in 
the Beyond was almost like sight. 

In 1875, when Dr. Bushnell’s illness was critical, his Bos- 
ton friend sent this greeting: ‘“ Accept my persuasion of 
your everlasting life and health. You and I believe in the 
same Being and Destiny. Should it be appointed to you to 
take passage first, take my love on board the wonderful ves- 
sel you sail in, and send such token as you may back to 
my soul of your blessed making-port.” Bushnell himself had 
cheerful expectations of “interviews in the great Hereafter.” 

The simple observance of the Lord’s Supper at the West 
Church was interpreted, not only as emblematic of a living 
communion of spirit with Jesus, but as pointing to ‘the con- 
tinuing companionship of what is vanished from sight, 
hushed in death.” It was held that our spiritual relationships 
are never interrupted ; that the bonds of sympathy and affec- 
tion, which even here hold us to our loved ones and keep 
bright their images in “the silence of the breast,” are in no 
way weakened by that mere change of costume by which 
they are “clothed upon” for a change of scene. We hold 
them “ not merely as memories, but for contemplation, actual 
intercourse, and vital interview.” And here is a note which 
came to us in California when a white cloud of bereavement 
overshadowed house and heart : — 

“The dear baby! It flew from and has flown to some- 
where, as we see birds light in a tree-top and then off, before 
we can take note of their song or plumage. The wonder the 
world is— putting out the fire of prodigy in the sun of 
miracle — makes faith easy. Nothing in an honest desire or 
loving hope the Power cannot do! And nothing He may do 
of immortality can amaze us. We have had our surprise 
already in life. You will see the dear one again.” 

A grave had yawned close to his own path; a soft, clear 
light had vanished from his home; and he spoke once of 
“ growing old amid the shifting shapes, disappointments, and 
bereavements of this phantom world.” But often and often 
he spoke of the goodness and mercy which followed him all 
the days of his life; of the beauty and bounty of the 
world; of his joy in the sky and sea, in his church, his 
work, his friends, and the endless pursuit of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

But “the sweet surprise of swift-springing thoughts from 
never-failing fountains” was not to last. Nearly coincident 
with his withdrawal from public work came a progressive ex- 
haustion of the brain-battery ; and his most intimate friends 
could know little of the later exercises of his mind and heart. 
He shrank from society, and seemed indeed to live in “a 
phantom world,” only waiting for the great translation. 

Let us praise the Resurrection Power which has lifted him 
out of the dull chrysalis-shell and given him the use of his 
wings. Farewell to age and weariness, to infirmities and 
pains, to weakened relish and irritable nerves! All that was 
earthy drops away, and the poor handful of dust is left to 
crumble and lose itself in its kind. Many a time has he 
repeated to others the angel’s question, “ Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” And once he added, “ Though 
we pay all decent monumental respect to the ashes waiting to 
mingle with their kindred dust, yet we do not associate our 
loved ones with epitaph or sod, mound or sepulchre, as if 
they could make of any tomb their haunt, having gone to 
some well-lighted chamber and had presented to them, in a 
finer than any golden box of earthly metropolis, the freedom 
of the City of God.” And then we hear him ask, “ What 
was that hereafter we call heaven invented for but for love to 
live in,— the shrine of its pilgrimage, the altar for renewal of 
its vows, the opportunity for fresh greetings, with room for 
everlasting accommodation ?” 

I have been glad to use so many of his own words that 
he might help us to celebrate his ascension, and so speak 
back to us in our earth-born dialect some syllables of his 
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immortal faith and hope and love. As the onflowing river 
told him of its source in the sky and its home in the sea, so 
he believed that the soul of man has an origin and destiny 
alike divine,— to be “ lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


The Christian Emphasis. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


The gist of emphasis is discrimination. Emphasis on 
everything defeats its own end. It is necessary also that 
the emphasis shall change from time to time according to 
the varying need. 

If those who have been startled by the recent proposition 
of Prof. Griggs in his address before the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston — that the Christian ideal needs to be supple- 
mented by the Greek ideal — will consider the above points 
in their relation to the history of Christianity, they may find 
his position less revolutionary than it at first appeared. 

Christianity came into a world that had been, roughly 
speaking, under the dominance of three great ideas,— the 
religious conception of the Hebrew, the zsthetic conception 
of the Greek, and the conception of material power on the 
part of the Roman. All of these had at some time their 
place and work; but man could rest content in none of 
them. The first had ceased to grow: it held the seed of a 
divine inspiration in a hard shell of formalism. The Greek 
ideal was perfect within its limitations: we of to-day need to 
remember to what fair heights the earnest quest for beauty 
may raise us; but the Greek conception was a finite one,— 
beyond the world of sense it grew as dim and vague as 
the Greek Hades. The Roman conception was bounded 
by the market-place. Its best contribution to the race has 
been its system of jurisprudence, a code, but not an inspira- 
tion. None of these, nor all of these, had sufficed for the 
deepest need of humanity. 

Yet all progress implies continuity, and every movement, 
however seemingly new, has its roots in the past. Which of 
these three conceptions — Hebrew, Greek, and Roman — 
contained the point of departure for a religion whose concern 
was with the infinite affairs of absolute being? It was the 
answer to this question that determined the emphasis of his- 
toric Christianity. The finite perfection of the Greek, the 
materialistic point of view of the Roman, had been thoroughly 
exploited. There was little need to emphasize systems whose 
limitations were only too obvious. But underneath all the 
weary minutiz of Hebrew gloss and ritual abode the germs 
of spiritual life. To break up the outer husk, to bring those 
germs once again into vital contact with the life of man,— 
this, it would seem, was the first step toward a development 
along infinite lines. 

It does not follow, however, that, because the Christian 
teaching placed the emphasis upon spiritual things, it ignored 
or antagonized the other sides of human existence. He 
who spoke of a kingdom that was not of this world was not 
blind to the beauty of the lily, and was content that 
Czesar should have his due. On the whole, Christendom 
has learned the lesson that Christianity has emphasized: 
appeal to brute force as an ideal is discredited, there is no 
serious attempt to take the esthetic ideal as a finality. On 
the other hand, there is at present little danger and real 
profit in calling attention to the place and scope of the prac- 
tical and the esthetic in human life. The modern interest 
in occultism, the attempts— in theory, at least — to ignore 
the body, to treat sense-perception as unreal, and to waive 
blandly aside the greater part of the data that makes a logi- 
cal argument possible,— all this surely needs a corrective; 
and, if the Greek ideal of beauty can quicken the perception 
of divine purpose in outward, finite things, we may well 
thank any man who calls our attention to it. 
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Young Life in the Church. 


What Mr. Hinckley of Philadelphia says 
to the Spring Garden Unitarians would bear 
to be repeated in many other churches. He 
says :— 

‘*No movement can permanently hold its 
own without constant re-enforcement from 
young and growing life. For every dear one 
who lays off the armor there must be one at 
least to buckle it on. For every vacancy 
made by the loss of some experienced mind 
and skilful hand there must be one at least 
prepared by training and temper to step in 
and fill the gap. 

‘*Our achievements in the past have been 
due to the elders. Our hopes for the future 
must rest with those who come to us with the 
light of dawn and early day upon their brows 
Think about that a little, please. Think of 
what a splendid body of young people we 
have in our ranks, and whether we ought not 
to encourage them to take upon themselves 
more of the responsibility in guidance, as 
well as the doing of a larger share of the 
routine work, in our movement. The readi- 
ness with which our young people come for- 
ward when they hear the call, the efficiency 
with which they discharge the duty they 
assume, is one of the most hopeful things in 
all our endeavors. . 

‘*T cannot for the life of me understand 
why there should be anything but the greatest 
satisfaction in bringing the young people to 
the front in all movements. It is good for 
them, it is good for the movements that they 
should become identified with each other. 
They are our young people: the success they 
win is our success. We live again in them. 
_ And yet there are men in business who make 
way with the greatest reluctance for their 
sons; there are women in the household who 
make way with the greatest reluctance for 
their daughters; there are people in many 
churches who have managed affairs for years 
who make way with the greatest reluctance 
for the young people... . 

**Think whether the time has not come 
when the exigencies of our cause require that 
we should summon to a larger activity and 
a larger share of control our young men and 
young women. Not ungraciously, by saying 
we will stand aside and surrender to them; 
but, graciously, by saying we will help them, 
we will co-operate with them, we will at 
times place the standard in their hands and 
march under their lead, just as in times past 
we have kept the standard in our older hands, 
and have asked them to march under our 
lead.’’ 


First Unitarian Church, San Francisco. 


To semi-detached Unitarians: — 

The First Unitarian Church of San Fran- 
cisco has issued the following circular, which 
tells its own story. Accompanying this letter a 
card has been sent, to be returned to the treas- 
urer of the church. It reads thus: — [Ep1Tor] 


My dear Friend,—I am arranging a list of 
those persons who call the First Unitarian 
Church their church home. I would have no 
name on that list whose owner does not wish it 
there, nor any inadvertently omitted. It is, 
however, 2 most difficult matter to determine 
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just what persons consider themselvés members. 


of the congregation, as the only official list is 
the list of pew-holders. There are many work- 
ing and worshipping with us whose names are 
not on that list; and at weddings and funerals 
the minister finds a large fellowship previously 
unknown to him. Many persons calling them- 
selves Liberals and Unitarians do nothing to 
help us; and some are only heard of by the min- 
ister when they die. I am continually meeting 
old members of the society whose interest is 
still with us, but who are not at present pew- 
holders. 

Now I earnestly desire to have the acquaint- 
ance, and, for the church, the help of all who 
believe in our work and the cause of Liberal 
Christian thought. I wish to ascertain just how 
many and what persons, sometimes attending 
our services and other gatherings, but not yet iden- 
tified with us, are really interested in what we 
are trying to do, and would help us to do more 
for the glory of God and the service of ‘our 
fellow-men. Many are already engaged in the 
Sunday-school or the other auxiliary societies of 
the church. Others doubtless would be glad to 
join in some department of our work. If so, I 
would know them, and have them know the 
regular congregation. 

The trustees have provided a slip, which is 
herewith enclosed, enabling such as so desire to 
secure a regular seat in the church by subscrib- 
ing such small sum as they may feel able to 
contribute. Will you not join our acquaintance 
and aid in our work? Remember that, although 
you may have attended our services for several 
years even, I may have no knowledge of that 
fact, and may not have your name or address on 
my list. Cordially yours, 

BRADFORD LEAVITT. 


Literature. 


Jesus and the Social Question.” 


A more refreshing, comforting, and at the 
same time inspiring volume for any reader 
who is awake to the vast social disturbances 
which threaten modern civilization cannot be 
found. We have in this book a broad, thor- 
ough-going study and presentation of the 
teaching of Jesus, done in such a manner ag 
to be a permanent contribution to all future 
discussion of the vital questions invo]ved. 
The minor, narrower, or more exceptional 
methods and fads cf treatment, so frequent 
in much recent literature on the subject, are 
here co-ordinated, set in proper perspective; 
and the reader is allowed the refreshing and 
healthful opportunity of feeling the influence 
of Jesus upon life as a whole. 

The method of the book is not obscure, 
neither is it too mathematically precise. It 
is a carefully mature natural growth. Cer- 
tain definite and large principles which lie 
in the very heart of the conceptions of Jesus 
—the seeds in the individual—are first dis- 
closed and considered. From these, in a 
sort of radiation, we have a closer discussion 
of the teaching in regard to the problem of 
the family, then of the problems of wealth 
and poverty, and finally that of the industrial 
order. The book closes with a fine treatment 
of the interdependence of all social problems, 

*Jesus CHRIST AND THE SocraL Qugstion. By 


Francis Greenwood Peabody. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. . 
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and the suggestion that social energy is the 
power to be sought behind social organiza- 
tion. All through, the masterly style com- 
mands constant attention as its beauty distils 
a subtile pleasure, delicate and delightful, 
from each page. It is a book to be com- 
mended for study, and one the value of 
which cannot be gauged by summary methods. 

If we ventured to point out one of many 
leading thoughts, it would be, perhaps, the 
assertion that the quality of wisdom has not 
been sufficiently associated with the life of 
Jesus (85-87). He is regarded ‘‘as the type 
of submission and resignation’’ and ‘‘the 
traditions of the Church ascribe to him al- 
most every other virtue rather than that of 
sagacity.’’ But ‘this sanity of judgment is 
as extraordinary as his depth of sympathy’’; 
and Dr. Peabody goes on to show how this 
is attributable to that ‘‘tranquil elevation of 
mind’’ which lifted him sufiiciently above 
the social issues of his day to give a wide 
horizon, so that ‘‘into the midst of the dis- 
cordant efforts of men he comes as one hav- 
ing authority.’’ The objections that Jesus 
was, on the one hand, too much of an ideal- 
ist, and, on the other, too intent upon occa- 
sional and specific instances to be valuable 
as teacher in modern social problems are 
vigorously met; and, indeed, it is of the 
very essence of Dr. Peabody’s purpose to 
show that exactly these characteristics give 
to Jesus his unique value. ‘‘The view of 
life from above is that which gives command 
of the world below,’’ andthe power of that 
command is in the ‘‘quickening of individ- 
uals from within.’’ We are shown, there- 
fore, that no blind attempt to reorganize in 
the modern world the forms of primitive 
Christianity would be obedience to the in- 
struction of Jesus, but, rather, the applica- 
tion of his teaching as a source of social 
energy, which has so far been too scantily 
utilized by the modern world. 

The three verses of dedication to this ad- 
mirable book are an exquisitely delicate trib- 
ute of affection, so pure, simple, and elevat- 
ing that we feel compelled to quote them 
in full :— 


‘*Through sunny days and on through stormy 
weather, 
Yet ever hand in hand, beloved wife, 
We two have walked our quiet way together 
Along the dusty road of common life. 


‘‘Bright were the vistas on our journey seen, 
And dark the valleys of the shadow lay; 
But your dear love, like Israel’s God, has 
been 
My light in darkness and my shade by 
day. 
‘*T cannot give you what a scholar ought, — 
Learning or wit or insight for the true. 
I but transcribe what you have daily 
taught, — 
The spirit of the Master seen in you.’’ 


THE HIsTORY OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Henry S. 
Nash. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—The editor of the Macmillan series 
of New Testament handbooks must be an 
exceptional prodder (is it because he is a 
professor in the University of Chicago?) or 
else his various contributors must be scholars 
of unusual promptness, for the promised vol- 
umes have been appearing in swift succes- 
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Make Money 


A dainty little booklet telling how 
some 1800 bright boys have made a 
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8 outside of school hours. 
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25.00 
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sion, with no sacrifice, however, of accuracy 
and thoroughness. In the sub-title of the 
present volume, ‘‘The History of the Process 
whereby the Word of God has won the Right 
to be Understood,’’ Prof. Nash hoists a flag 
which is never lowered. The book is an 
aggressive apology for New Testament criti- 
cism quite as much as a history of its 
methods and progress. Only once is there 
the faintest sign of wavering. It is assumed 
as axiomatic that the Bible is to be ap- 
proached and studied like all other books, 
yet there is a warning on page 149 that there 
must be no preliminary assumption against 
the supernatural. But all other books are 
read with a bias against reports of miracle 
and supernatural interference. Why not the 
Bible also. To reply that the extraordinary 
character and consequences of the book make 
such a prepossession unreasonable is at once 
to put the Bible into a class by itself, to 
which ordinary principles of literary criti- 
cism do not apply; and thus the door is re- 
opened for the old abuses. Barring this, 
however, the book is thoroughly to be com- 
mended. The attempt is to gear in the his- 


tory of Bible study with the history of the 
Church, and that, in turn, with the history 
of human progress. Thus the rise of the 
Higher Criticism is shown to have been in 
the religious motive, and its development 
an inevitable part of the great movement of 
the kingdom of God. It is, as the author 
says, ‘‘a philosophy of the history of criti- 
cism. ”’ 


THE Borers IN War. By Howard C. Hille- 
gas, author of Oom Paui’s People. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—Mr. Hillegas’s sub-title 
is capable of more than one construction. It 
reads: ‘‘The Story of the Boer War of 1899- 
1g00, as seen from the Boer Side, with a de- 
scription of the Men and Methods of the Re- 
publican Armies.’’ ‘‘As seen from the Boer 
side’? may intend only a physical relation. 
In fact, it fairly indicates the author’s state 
of mind. He is a Boer sympathizer, pure 
and simple. Not many Englishmen would 
accept his construction as a sound or final 
one. Yet the book is not violently one- 
sided, and it is worth while to look at this 
business as seen through Boer eyes. As seen 


through English eyes, it would hardly be 
more accurately discerned. Whatever else is 
true of Mr. Hillegas’s book, it is extremely 
interesting. The arrangement of his matter 
is not chronological, but topical. Among 
other subjects are ‘‘The Composition of the 
Boer Army,’’ ‘‘The Army Organization,’’ 
‘The Boers in Battle,’’ ‘‘The Generals of 
the War,’’ ‘*The War Presidents,’’ ‘‘ Boer 
Women in the War.’’ The religiousness of 
the Boers is much in evidence, and also to 
their humanity. In the last respect they 
would seem to have set a good example to 
their combatants. It is an axiom that a war 
between men of higher and lower civilization 
is fought upon the lower level. But no such 
explanation is needed for the inhumanity of 
the more civilized. War is a sufficient ex- 
planation of all the horrors which are inci- 
dental to its course. Given its inevitable 
conditions, and the most civilized sink with 
astonishing alacrity from the civilized to the 
barbarous, from the barbarous to the savage 
zone. Humanity in war is the exception, not 
the rule. The illustrations are an important 
feature of the book. Such faces as those on 
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pages 48 and 64 make it easy to understand 
the price the English have had to pay for the 
conquest, —a loss of nearly one for every sol- 
dier on the other side! 


As Ir Is to Be. By Cora Linn Daniels, 
author of Zhe Bronze Buddha and Sardia. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—The present 
volume differs in one pronounced respect 
from many other literary attempts to set forth 
the manner of a future life. It is professedly 
a series of spiritualistic communications. It 
has, however, no qualities that suggest the 
validity of this profession. Barring this, 
we have just the same kind of thing that we 
have had many times before. Like other 
similar ventures, it benevolently assimilates 
much of the better thinking of the time. 
Shakspere was not a more ‘‘royal borrower’’ 
than are the majority of these seers of apoca- 
lyptic visions and these dreamers of pro- 
phetic dreams. Mrs. Daniels’s apocalypse 
contains so many admirable and agreeable 
anticipations of the heavenly societies that 
one can say of them, If they are not genuine, 
they ought to be. But the underlying phi- 
losophy of the book is the old gnostic, Mani- 
chean, dualistic heresy of the uncleanness of 
matter as such, and the opposing purity of 
all spirit. It would be much nearer the truth 
to affirm the purity of matter than to affirm 
the purity of spirit. And very certainly it 
is spirit, and not matter, that is chargeable 
with all the worst defects of human character. 
One of the most amusing features of this 
book, a very characteristic one in all spirit- 
ualistic expositions, is the ingenious hedging 
with which obvious criticisms upon the 
writers’ deliverances are met. 


Curistus Vicror. By Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—It is not often that a writer manages 
to combine theology, science, and poetry in 
such a way as to render the result acceptable 
to thinkers of widely differing faiths, but 
that Dr. Dodge has done this is shown by the 
surprising number of eamest tributes which 
fhe has received from such men as John 
Fiske, John Burroughs, Monsignor G. H. 
Doane, Bishop Scarborough, and numerous 
others, besides favorable notices from papers 
of all denominations. The book has reached 
its second edition; and we are glad to repeat 
what was said of it in the Register a few 
months ago, that ‘‘the spirit is admirable 
throughout,—the spirit of brotherhood and 
sympathy and kindliness.’’ The book comes 
attractively bound in flexible leather. 


RussIA AND THE RussIAns. By Edmund 
Noble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.— 
Mr. Noble has written a very interesting and 
instructive book. It is not so free from par- 
ticular mistakes and misconceptions as could 
be desired, but few of these are such as to 
seriously interfere with the truthfulness of 
the main impression. The book increases 
steadily in interest as it goes on, and the 
chapters on Russian expansion and the exile 
system and Nihilism easily outweigh those 
which treat of the earlier racial and social 
and political conditions of Russian life. A 
most acceptable chapter is that on the Rus- 
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sian language and literature. Those who 
have been disposed to measure the welfare of 
Russia by her unparalleled expansion will 
find much here that will give them pause,— 
should do so, if it does not. The expansion 
is shown to be a principal cause of that bur- 
den of taxation which is crushing the life 
out of the people. A most melancholy picture 
is that of the peasant class, subject to condi- 
tions which are making their emancipation 
from serfdom: practically void. Mr. Noble’s 
description of Russia as ‘‘a veritable fifteenth 
century state wearing the habiliments of the 
nineteenth’’ is justified by the particulars 
which he sets forth. Her business in China 
will only distract her from that house-clean- 
ing which in the event will probably require 
more blood than water for its effective con- 
summation. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE, OR DEATH 
AS AN EVENT IN LIFE. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.—Miss 
Whiting’s confident certainty that man is 
possessed of a spiritual nature capable of in- 
finite development and that no chasm exists 
between this life and the future life which 
can sunder the communion of spirit with 
spirit has proved itself a source of strength 
and comfort to many. Her message is always 
and ever one of cheer and encouragement. 
She recognizes the beauty of the world that 
now is; and, believing it part and parcel of 
the world without end, she undertakes to re- 
veal the correspondence between the revela- 
tions of modern science and spiritual laws. 
She takes for her keynote the words of Bishop 
Brooks, ‘‘Death is not the end of life, but 
only an event in life’’; and she strives to 
indicate the eternal relations of daily living. 
Her belief in spiritism and her enthusiasm 
for Mrs. Piper will not be found convincing, 
but the good of the book is not dependent 
on her conclusions in these matters. 


Tue LiFe oF Lives. By F. W. Farrar. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.—Regard for 
Canon Farrar’s general amiability of spirit 
should deter one from considering this book 
too seriously; yet, for the sake of readers with 
whom his name carries some weight, it ought 
to be frankly said that this is an exceedingly 
loose book,—loose in thought and style and 
scholarship. Unfortunately, also, the proof- 
reading was carelessly done, especially in the 
notes, where the references, so far as our ex- 
amination has gone, have been found unpar- 
donably inaccurate. In one instance, at least, 
the author’s theological prejudices betray 
him into unfairness. In a note on page 352, 
he says,—referring to John x. 30, ‘‘I and my 
Father are one,—‘‘Lit. one /¢hing, i.e., of 
one substance,’’ thus making the passage a 
fine proof-text for a metaphysical doctrine, 
although in John xvii. 22, precisely the same 
phrase is used of the unity of the disciples. 
A superabundance of quotations makes the 
book a motley to the view. 


THRILLING Days IN ARMY LIFE. By 
Gen. George A. Forsyth. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Illustrations by R. F. Zog- 
baum.—If ever a book justified its title, this 
modest account by Gen. Forsyth of four 
remarkable fights certainly fulfils, aid more 
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than fulfils, the expectations excited by its 
heading. Two of the themes are from inci- 
dents of the Civil War, and two are from 
later experiences with frontier Indians. How 
true it is that no fiction can excel in thrilling 
adventure and blood-stirring incident the re- 
cital, in all its terseness, of a real event, is 
forcibly shown in this volume. No reader 
capable of any response to the heroic can fail 
to answer with thrills of mingled joy, pas- 
sion, and pride, these vivid pictures of mag- 
and patience. 
The style, method, and form of the narrative 
are to be most highly commended. It is 
doubtful if anything better has been done in 
this field. 

By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—Frank L. Olmstead is editing for the 
Putnams the Knickerbocker Literature Series; 
and the first book to be issued is this present 
volume, which, accurately, is episodes from 
Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Winning of the West.’’ ‘‘When 
we declared ourselves an independent nation, 
there were on our borders three groups of 
Indian peoples.’’ So the first chapter begins, 
and indicates at once what a work immedi- 
ately confronted the pioneers beyond the 
Alleghanies. Their deeds belong to the life 
of the nation; and in this suggestive vol- 
ume we have vivid presentation of the story 
of their achievements and the progress of the 
development of the continent from the first 
venture of Daniel Boone to the purchase of 
Louisiana. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Macmillan series of Pocket English 
Classics is an unusually attractive set of 
small books, giving standard English texts, 
edited for use in secondary schools, with 
critical introductions. A recent number is 
Irving’s Sketch Book, neatly bound in red 
levanteen, with good type, and sold for 
twenty-five cents. 


Practical Ideals is a new magazine which 
appears ‘‘as an exponent in a broad way of 
the great spiritual, or so-called metaphysical, 
movement of our time.’’ Mr. Henry Woods 
writes the first article; Dr. J. W. Winckley 
writes of man’s powers and possibilities; 
Mr. Warren D. Rodman, secretary, reports 
a convention of the International Metaphysi- 
cal League. The magazine aims to represent 
a ‘‘true philosophy of life and health.’’ One 
year’s subscription, $1. Star Publishing 
Company, 200 Clarendon Street, Boston. 


An essay by Charles F. Dole, entitled 
Noble Womanhood, appears in the Day’s Work 
Series, published by L. C. Page & Co. It 
analyzes the modern ideal of woman, and out- 
lines her noblest position and most character- 
istic work. In the same series President 
Jordan contributes a study, Zhe Strength of 
Being Clean, which is a straightforward, 
practical address. Other numbers are God in 
his World and The Youth’s Dream, two 
thoughtful essays by Charles F. Thwing. [ff 
You Love Me is a topical arrangement of the 
sayings of Jesus, arranged by Lucia M. 
Knowles; and Sarah K. Bolton writes a 
simple and practical paper on the subject of 
Every-day Living, brightening her good ad- 
vice with anecdotes. 

John N. Tilden’s Commercial Geography 
appears in a fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. It brings facts bearing on the 
active commercial questions of the day within 
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the scope of a text-book for high schools 
and academies. Treating, as it does, of the 
routes and growth of commerce, the produc- 
tion centres and markets of the world, water- 
ways and railways, and the increase of com- 
merce as related to the growth of cities, it 
must give boys an idea of the magnitude 
of the world’s productions, and show the 
interdependence of nations, Since the first 
edition of this work in 1890, the United 
States has taken the lead among nations in 
the production of coal, steel, and iron, in 
addition to her pre-eminence in the produc- 
tion of cotton and food products. The book 
is published by Thomas R. Shewell & Co. 


‘ The Story of the Alphabet is another of the 
little volumes which D. Appleton & Co. have 
published, and which, under the general head- 
ing ‘‘The Library of Useful Stories,’’ deal 
with various branches of useful knowledge. 
Each subject is treated in clear, concise lan- 
guage by writers of authority, with the distinct 
object of giving the necessary information 
unencumbered by a mass of technical detail. 
There is no other book in the English lan- 
guage which does just this for those who wish 
to know about the primitive stages in the 
art of writing,—the memory aids and picture 
writing of early times, Chinese, Japanese,. 
and Corean scipts, cuneiform writing, Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and the diffusion of the 
Pheenician alphabet. It has been carefully 
prepared by Prof. Edward Clodd. 


Literary Notes, 


The essays of Bishop Spalding, published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, under 
the title Opportunity, and Other Essays and 
Addresses, are sharing in the wide circulation 
accorded to his other books. The leading 
chapter was delivered as an address at the 
opening of Spalding Institute in Peoria. 
Several of the other papers are concerned 
with educational topics, as ‘‘Woman and the 
Higher EKducation,’’ ‘‘The University: A 
Nursery of the Higher Life,’’ ‘‘The Uni- 
versity and the Teacher,’’ ‘‘Goethe as Edu- 
cator.’’ The closing essays are entitled 
‘*The Patriot’’ and ‘‘ Empire or Republic. ’’ 


Books R Received. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Yor 
Sanity of Mind. By David F. pee M.D. pet 25. 
A Book of Common Worship. $1.25 
A haga oe in Sea BA a ” By James E. Mun- 


$1.2 
The "Method of Evolution. By H.W. Conn. $2.00. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Religion in Literature and Religion in Life. 
ford A. Brooke. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Spiritual Significance. By Lilian Whiting. $1.00. 
From James H. West Company, Boston. 
Poems of Faith and Nature. By Lucy A. Haskell. 


cents. 
From Orange Fudd Company, New York. 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters, and Live Fences. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


bare og Days i i are Life. By ‘Gen. George A. For- 


th 
The Tavats 7 E ‘jah. By Israel Zangwill. $1.50. 
: From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
The Age of Faith. By Amory H. Bradford,D.D. $1.50. 
Fact and Fablein ener By Joseph Jastrow. $2.00. 
The Frigate Constitution y Ira N. Hollis. $1.50. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


By Stop- 


50 


50 cents. 


Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion. By Rev. 
Charles Woodruff Shields. $1.50. 
From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers. By Arthur T. Pier- 
1.50. 


son, D.D 
Krom Ginn & Co., 
The Story of American History. Be tibet F. Blaisdell. 
From D, Appleton & Co., New York. 
Life and a rvs of Thomas H. Huxley. By Leenard 


Huxl 
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A Weeékly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
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Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 
in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
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The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul 


Bourget. 


These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE and 
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Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O, Box 5206, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
poe ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

or them. The book is worthy of racers ication. ‘The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
ne LA aim is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 

low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
sant this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SuNnpDAy ScHooL Society, 25 BEACON 
STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
fution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


272 Congress Street, = « « 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 
FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - ~ = Boston. 


A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepajd, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - - = 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1g00-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Boston. 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 
3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = -« Boston. 


Che Dome. 
randaes’ Mistake. 


Poor grandma! I do hate to tell her, 
And yet it does seem very queer: 

She’s lived so much longer than I have, 
And I,— why, I’ve known it a year! 

Even Alice begins to look doubtful, 
And she is so babyish, too; 

And mamma slyly laughs at the nonsense, 
But grandma believes it is true. 


I did it all up in brown paper, 
And laid it just there by her plate. 
She put on her glasses so slowly 
I thought that I never could wait. 
But when she had opened the bundle, 
** My patience! ” she said, “‘ how complete! 
A dear little box for my knitting. 
Now isn’t old Santa Claus sweet! 


“€ To think that the funny old fellow 
Should notice I needed just this. 

If he should come im here this morning, 
I think I should give him a kiss!” 

She never once looked at me,— never. 
Of course, I had nothing to say ; 

But I was so mortified, truly 
I just had to run right away. 


Poor grandma! I do hate to tell her, 

But some day, of course, she'll find out; 
And then she will laugh to remember 

What once she was puzzled about. 
But, as for that beautiful work-box 

She laid with such care on the shelf, 
How can she think Santa Claus brought it? 


I made the thing for her myself. 
— Selected. 


For the Christian Register. 


Grandfather Christmas. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Ill. 

As Christmas drew near, Dickey and his 
grandfather tried to draw Jack into their plans; 
but, for reasons best known to himself, they were 
unable to do so. It rather nettled Dickey ; and, 
when he was not absorbed by some stupendous 
project of his own, he wondered what had come 
over his best friend. 

The truth was, Jack and his make-believe 
grandfather had schemes of their own on foot. 
Together they had dragged from the woods a 
tree about three feet high; and it now stood in 
solitary splendor, in a tub, in the front room of 
the ruined castle. 

Jack was to have, as usual, a huge tree of his 
own at home; but hecared little for that. Every 
thought was given to the wee cedar in the 
cobbler’s shop. Side by eide, when the early 
December twilight fell, grandfather and Jack 
popped com before the open fire, while the 
cobbler told tales of adventure by land and sea. 

Mamma was very busy those Christmas days. 
There were so many miserable children to be 
looked after,— children who, but for her care, 
might be forgotten and neglected. She gave her 
own boy more money than was good for him, 
and told him to be thankful he had such a happy, 
sheltered life. 

Jack took the money with a gleeful heart, and 
bought presents for grandfather's tree. 

Dear, little unselfish fellow! God had indeed 
been kind to give him the old cobbler, that 
they might make merry together at that joyous 
time. 

The bundles bought were smuggled into the 
closet of the castle, where Jack himself used to 
hide. Grandfather was made to swear, upon a 


wooden sword he had carved for. Jack, that, 


“come death or desolation,” he would not go into 
the closet until Jack should speak the word. 

And the old man, with a rare, sweet smile on 
his worn face, walked miles one night in order 
to buy a bugle sufficiently gaudy and noisy 
enough for Master Jack. 

What a glorious time it was! 

Jack laughed to himself so much, and ran 
away so often from Dick, that that young man 
waxed suspicious; and he at last determined to 
track his slippery friend. 


The day before Christmas came. The air was 


fairly bursting with fun and secrets, and upon | 


that day Dickey decided to follow his chum 
every minute. But it was no easy matter. He 
left him by the school gate while he went back 
to get a book. When he returned, Jack was 
gone from sight as if the earth had swallowed 
him. On rushed Dick, thinking he could overtake 
him before he reached home; but not a glimpse 
did he catch of him. Jack’s mother was at home, 
though, when Dick breathlessly ran in. 

“Here you are!” she cried joyfully. Then 
seeing only Dick, she added, “Where is Jack ?” 

“Isn’t he here?” panted Dick. “I declare, he 
isn’t anywhere any more! He goes out of school 
like a rocket, and for hours and hours no one 
on earth knows where he is.” 

Jack’s mother grew pale. “Why, I thought 
he was always with you,” she faltered. 

“No’m, he isn’t,’—and Dick drew near as 
he waxed confidential,—‘and I believe he’s got 
something on his mind. Not any awful secret, 
you know, for he’s a lot jollier than he used to 
be; but sometimes I think perhaps he joined a 
band of robbers or pirates or something! ” 
Dick whispered the last sentence in a voice 
thrilling with joyful horror. 

“Oh, do not say such things, Dickey!” 
mamma exclaimed. “Come, help me find him!” 

Out they went, hand in hand, over the crisp 
snow; and, as they walked rapidly along, Mrs. 
Rossmore, now keenly alive to certain things, 
began to question Dickey. 

“You think Jack loves me as well as you love 
your mamma, don’t you, Dick ?” 

“Why, no’m,” Dick replied in frank surprise. 
“How could he? I never heard him say any- 
thing against you; but he isn’t very well ac- 
quainted with you, you know.” Then, in manly 
afterthought, “If he saw much of you, he’d like 
you a heap.” 

Mrs. Rossmore caught her breath. “But, O 
Dick !” she half sobbed, “I love him so!” 

Dick squeezed her hand in sweet boyish 
sympathy. 

“’Course you do; and Jack knows it. You 
can’t give your time to just-one boy. Papa says 
you're too liberal-minded *bout children.” 

At that Jack’s mother winced. 

Just then they came in sight of the ruined 
castle; and, as they drew nearer, the door burst 
open, and out rushed Jack, his yellow curls 
flying and his eyes dancing. 

“Good-night, grandfather!” he _ shouted. 
“Hang up your stocking and leave the door 
unlocked. Don’t get up until I’ve come!” 

“Did you hear that?” gasped Mrs. Rossmore. 
“He said grandfather!” Jack saw them at that 
moment, and ran merrily toward them. He for- 
got that his happiness was a secret, and called 
out: “He’s a beautiful man, mamma dear; and 
we have such fun! That’s where I go, Dickey, 
I did not mean to be stingy; but you have your 
grandfather, and I make believe he is mine!” 

“Oh, my little boy!” whispered his mother, 
drawing him near. 


‘were with Jack. 
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“I don’t want a real grandfather any more. 
mamma. My jolly cobbler is justas good. Oh, 
but you ought to know about to-morrow! There 
is something on it for everybody, but it is a 
secret!” 

That evening both Mr. and Mrs. Rossmore 
Something had evidently 
happened. Jack was not put in bed at eight ; and 
they all sat around the library fire, just as Dick 
and his father and mother did. It seemed too 
good to be true; but, then, this was a wonderful 
Christmas, and full of unexpected joy. 

“What does the merry cobbler do to amuse 
you, Jack, my boy?” asked papa, who had evi- 
dently been listening to mamma. 

Jack rocked to and fro in his small chair. 

“Oh, we romp and have fun! I wouldn’t like 
to say so to Dickey; but, really, his grandfather 
doesn’t know ew to play and tell stories. My 
cobbler is fine! Once he told me a very strange 
story about a whistling princess. I think that 
was the very best story he ever told, for 4e loves 
it the best.” 

“A whistling princess,” laughed papa. “That’s 
a new kind. Sort of cousin to the crowing hen, 
wasn’t she? Did she come to no good end? 

“The end of her didn’t come,” mused Jack. 
“What did come to her,I suppose some folks 
might call good. I don’t. I would rather have 
stayed with myshoemaker. The rich god-mother 
was good enough, but she was stupid.” 

“Here, here,” laughed papa, “I’m getting 
giddy. Whistling princesses and stupid god- 
mothers sound interesting, but rather discon- 
nected. Tell us the story, Jack.” 

“T cannot make it seem real as my cobbler 
does, but I'll try.” Then, in his pretty, faltering 
way, Jack told the sad little tale until he came 
to the part where the shoemaker went to the 
city. He and papa were so engrossed that they 
did not notice mamma’s haggard face. 

“So one day the shoemaker went to the city, 
and” Raed 

“Deserted his little girl.” It was Mrs. Ross- 
more who had spoken. “You see, I have heard 
the story before. Go on, Jack.” 

Mr. Rossmore started; but Jack went along 
gently: “I know the wicked neighbors said that, 
but he didn’t. An awful thing happened !” 

“ Go on, go on, my darling,” pleaded mamma. 
“Oh, tell me what happened!” Jack continued 
the piteous little story; and, when he came to 
the song under the window, Mrs. Rossmore was 
sobbing aloud. 

“T thought I dreamed it,” she moaned; “and 
oh! he never knew!” Then she sprang up, 
her eyes flashing. “I was the little whistling 
princess, Jack. Oh, my dear,” turning to her 
husband, “ you remember what Aunt Mary told 
you of my father? Who is this cobbler? How 
does he know? Quick, quick! Come, Jack, let 
me know it all!” 

It was nine o’clock as the three walked over 
the snow and under the friendly stars to the 
ruined castle. 

A light shone from the window. Poor old 
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ia 
grandfather was dressing Jack’s tree; and, as he 
worked, he was whistling tenderly an old bird- 
song. The sound reached Jack’s mamma, as 
she pressed her face against the glass. She 
scanned the patient old face within, and the 
years rolled away. She saw herself a merry 
little child beside a wee, small tree. She saw 
the loving face bending over her, less worn and 
weary than now, but yet the same kind face. 

With a sob she dashed past Jack and his 
father, and pushed open the door, left un- 
bolted for Jack; and, in clear, flute-like tones, 
she joined in the bird-song. 

The cobbler stood by the tree, a lighted taper 
in one hand, a little drum in the other. He told 
them afterward that he knew how the shepherds 
felt that night on Judea’s plain, when the angels 
brought them the tidings of great joy. 

The song ceased. With a glad cry, mamma 
flung her arms about the old cobbler’s neck. 
“Jack has told me,” she sobbed; “and, O father, 
I have come home !” 

I have only a little more to tell you. 

Jack stayed that Christmas Eve in the 
ruined castle, and slept in the cobbler’s bed; 
and in the early morning he and the really,, 
truly grandfather sat beside the tree, while the 
old man told such a story as never was before. 

When he had finished, there were tears in Jack’s 
eyes. “You are my Grandfather Christmas,” 
he smiled. “The ¢rue part of my grandfather 
came with the happiest Christmas of my life.” 

Then came a tramping at the door, and in 
rushed Dickey and his grandfather, not to men- 
tion his father and mother as well as Jack’s own. 
And, I tell you, they had a fine time around the 
little tree. 

Just as the happy Christmas bells were ring- 
ing, the old hovel was locked, and a merry little 
party went up the hill to Jack’s home.. He and 
the dear grandfather went in first. 

“No more loneliness now,” laughed Jack, “but 
a Christmas grandfather all the year round!” 


Jocko’s Washing. 


Jocko sat on the kitchen windowsill in a 
brown study. He was watching Betsey do her 
washing. After a while she took the basket 
and went out to the clothes-line. She never 
thought Jocko was trying to learn to wash; but 
what do you think that monkey did? 

Part of the clothes, already washed and boiled, 
were left in the rinsing-tub. There was a large 
wash, and Betsey could not carry all at once. 
Jocko took these, one by one, and plumped them 
into the dirty suds. Then he looked round for 
the soap. He could not find it. Betsey had 
left it in the tub. 

But no matter. There was plenty of black 
coal in the scuttle on the hearth; and, for aught 
he knew, that would answer just as well. So he 
took up a piece, rubbed it on the clothes, and 
scrubbed them on the washboard. 

Some clean towels and dishcloths lay on the 
dresser; and in they went,too. Jocko was work- 
ing with a will, washing everything he could lay 
his paws on, when he saw from the window 
Betsey coming back. 

Of course, he was helping hervery much; but 
people are not always grateful when they have 
reason to be, and he was doubtful in her case. 
There might be a difference of opinion, and he 
was determined to finish the washing. There 
was a bolt on the kitchen door. Jocko sprang 
to the door, and slipped the bolt in a twinkling. 
Then he went back to his tub, and washed away. 


- Betsey found herself locked out, and knew mis- 
chief wasup. She shook and pounded the door, 
scolded and coaxed, all to no purpose. She 
went round to the window, but that was fastened 
down; and she was so fat and clumsy she could 
hardly have managed to climb in, even if it had 
been open. Again s she coaxed, again she scolded 
and shook her fist at him, Jocko doubled his 
brown paw and shook it at her, grinned and 
chattered, and scrubbed harder than ever. 

Poor Betsey fairly cried, and no wonder. 
After all her hard work, to see her clean clothes 
sopped in dirty suds and daubed with coal! 
Jocko had thrown in the bluing-bag and the salt, 
—salt-cellar and all,—for he had seen her use 
salt, in washing a dress, to set the color. And 
her dismay was complete when he snatched up 
some delicate lace collars and cambric handker- 
chiefs, and threw them in pell-mell with the rest. 

By this time Betsey’s mistress had heard the 
knocking from her room. She came down- 
stairs, stopped Jocko’s proceedings, and opened 
the door. 

Jocko was kept out of the kitchen on Monday 
mornings ever afterward.— Mary Johnson. 


Merry Christmas. 


~ Care is but a bursted bubble, 

Trill the carol, troll the catch; 

Sooth, we'll cry, “‘ A truce to trouble! ”” 
Mirth and mistletoe shall match. 

Happy folly! we'll be jolly! 
Who'd be melancholy now? 

With a “‘ Hey, the holly! Ho, the holly!” 
Polly hangs the holly bough. 

Laughter lurking in the eye, sir, 
Pleasure foots it frisk and free. 

He who frowns or looks awry, sir, 
Paith, a witless wight is he! 

Merry folly! what a volley 
Greets the hanging of the bough! 

With a “ Hey, the holly! Ho, the holly! ” 
Who’d be melancholy now? 

— Clinton Scollard. 


Holly and Mistletoe. 


It cannot be questioned that most of the old 
English Christmas symbols were of heathen 
origin. The mistletoe was the most sacred 
plant among the Druids ; and, according to Pliny, 
it was cut from the oak by the Druid priest 
with a knife of gold and venerated with sacri- 
fices. It is this heathen association of the 
mistletoe which has always proscribed it from 
church decorations, although it has found a 
prominent place in the festivities of the home. 

Ivy has also been considered objectionable as 
a decoration for churches because it was held 
sacred to Bacchus in ancient times. Holly and 
rosemary have been regarded as correct; and in 
Queen’s College, Oxford, it has been used for 
more than five centuries, with the ceremony of 
bringing in the boar’s head, when the chaplain 
recites the verses beginning :— 

The boar’s head in hand I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary, 
And I pray you, my masters be merry. 


“BREVITY 
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‘Boxing Day. 


“Boxing Day” is the day following Christmas, 
and is observed in England as a public holiday. 
For many generations it has been the day upon 
which “Christmas boxes,” or presents, are given 
to servants and others. The custom of giving 
Christmas presents to government officials in 
all parts of the world where Great Britain was 
represented had become so burdensome that in 
the year 1336 the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs issued a circular requesting them to 
discontinue both the giving and receiving of 
Christmas presents. At the present time the 
English government officials in India, while 
they refuse any Christmas presents of value, 
usually accept large gifts of fruits and flowers 
from their native subordinates. 


Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct; and, before the clouds had en- 
tirely rolled away, he was asking to be given 
some special pleasure. ‘‘I cannot say yet,’’ 
said mamma. ‘‘I’ll see how you behave in 
*he mean time.’’ With a smile that was 
almost angelic, Donald responded: ‘‘ Mamma, 
dear, there isn’t going to be any more mean 
time. I’m going to be good all the time 
now.”’ 
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The Crusader’s Song. 


Fair is the earth, 
Fair is God’s heaven, 
Fair is the pilgrim-path of the soul. 
Singing, we go 
Through the fair realms of earth, 
Seeking the way to our heavenly goal. 


Races shall come 
And shall pass away, 
And the world from age to age shall roll ; 
But the heavenly tones 
Of our pilgrim song 
Shall echo still in the joyous soul. 


First heard of shepherds, 
By angels sung, 
Wide it has spread since that glad morn: 
Peace upon earth! 
Rejoice all men, 
For unto us is a Saviour born! 
— Byornstjerne Byirnson. 


Immigration. 


From a short passage in Mr. McKinley’s 
message, we learn that nearly five hundred 
thousand persons have arrived in this country 
to take their chances with us who are here in 
half a continent. There are eight million 
square miles, more or less, for them and for 
us. No one will be crowded if they can be 
wisely distributed. I once rode northward 
for two or three hundred miles across the 
prairies west of Arkansas; and in seven hours’ 
time, travelling twenty-five miles an hour in 
the daytime through what is naturally one of 
the most productive regions of the world, I 
did not see ten houses or fifty people besides 
those who were with me in the train. 

In a country so empty as this, where there 
are not ten people to every square mile, and 
where Nature is so bountiful, there ought to 
be no fear of overcrowding. And yet half of 
the readers of these words could name at once 
places which are terribly overcrowded in 
America. Indeed, almost every one who reads 
the President’s statement of the arrival of 
half a million of people shudders as he 
reads, This statement brings with it thoughts 
of the utter unfitness of many of these half- 
million people for the places where they are 
to-day. One thinks not only of homesick- 
ness, —for that they took their chances, —but 
one thinks, also, of actual destitution, of 
hunger and cold, and this in a land where 
there is so much to eat that there is many 
a region where people cannot give their food 
away. 

The curious and pathetic thing about it is 
that so few people seem to care whether the 
round peg goes into the square hole. True, 
the old line American whose grandfather 
fought at Bunker Hill, if he be shiftless 
enough and ignorant enough to be a critic, 
swears at these ‘‘cussed furriners,’’ the Irish- 
man looks askance at the Italian, the Cana- 
dian Catholic will not worship in the same 
house with the Irish Catholic; but none of 
them seem to care much for the new-comers 
excepting to express dislike for them. Hap- 
pily, and one might say fortunately, more 
than half the new-comers have relations here 
who are interested. They are still ‘‘furri- 
ners’’ so far that they care for other ‘‘furri- 


ners,’’ if they be of their own blood. But 
even this remark must be made with caution; 
for the new-comer meets on our shore no 
more dangerous enemy than the professional 
swindler of his own nation, who makes his 
living by fleecing the new-comers. 

Now the fundamental truth in this matter 
is stated in this proposition, that land has no 
value whatever unless there are people who 
can use it. Without inhabitants a continent 
is as worthless as an ocean. In the stories 


of the early days of New England there is| 


many an instance of this or that temptation 
offered by one or another town to induce this 
or that blacksmith or carpenter or teacher to 
settle within its border. And so the curious 
thing in our present conditions is the indif- 
ference with which now even the Western and 
Southern States neglect their opportunities. 
I heard the governor of Kansas in a public 
speech say that Kansas was not a bidder even 
for a share of the emigration from Europe. 
He said that their share that year would not 
be fifteen thousand people, and with scorn 
went on to say that there was many a week 
in which more than that number came into 
their State uninvited. Such considerations 
account in part for what is very unfortunate, 
—the indifference of the great Western States 
to the great European tie. They really leave 
it to the accidents of its own ebb and flow, 
to the whim of the particular air-current 
which dashes its spray hither or thither. 
And so, for all the care that any State au- 
thority spends on the matter, a Laplander 
may be looking in Texas for a herd of rein- 
deer, while a Sicilian is carrying round his 
orange-seeds. to know where to plant them in 
Aroostook. 

The national government is about as indif- 
ferent as the State governments. It is true 
that, if a criminal tries to land whose record 
is known, or if a man tries who is evidently 
decrepit, crippled, leprous, or with other in- 
fectious disease, he will be sent back by a 
national officer if he present himself at a sea- 
port. Or he will be sent back if he cannot 
show a few dollars in money. But, if the 
same man cross the parallel of 45 degrees or 
is rowed across the river between Canada and 
Michigan, nobody knows and nobody cares. 
The cases where people are sent back are 
little more than exceptional. The rest— 
nearly half a million, as the President has 
told us—go hither and thither, with no care 
from the national government after it has 
counted the money in their pockets, has felt 
their pulses, or has looked at their tongues. 
Hugh Smithson might land in a cardigan to- 
day, and his father might land next Thurs- 
day and inquire after his son; and the father 
would have no means to find the boy except- 
ing by putting an advertisement into the per- 
sonal column of the Herald. 

Now the general government may not care 
to help the Duke of Northumberland in his 


search for Hugh Smithson, but it ought to 


care that the Sicilian should go to a country 
of oranges, or should have a chance to, and 
that the Laplander should have a chance in 
a country of reindeer. The government at 
Washington might well employ some proper 
officers to compile and to edit such a hand- 
book for immigrants as does not exist to-day. 
Our Bureau of South America has given 
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us more information in a convenient form 
about that half of this continent than any 
bureau has given us about our own half. If 
the national government cannot do anything 
more for the half-million strangers whom it 
proposes to adopt as children, it can at least 
give to them trustworthy information as to 
the regions of which they know nothing, in 
which they might make happy homes. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘*I see that people consult the Register 
about everything. 

‘*Can nothing be done to repress giggling? 
The other day I saw three nice-looking girls 
in a street car, who, without the slightest ap- 
parent cause, continually plunged into spasms 
of giggling, which they did not even try to 
control. I do not think that they wanted to 
attract the attention, certainly not the re- 
proof, of all the other passengers. But they 
let themselves loose in these paroxysms, quite 
indifferent whether this were disagreeable to 
their neighbors or not. J do not think that 
they would willingly have made themselves 
disagreeable by slapping each other’s faces. 
But that would not have been so annoying as 
this was, 

**T do not want to overwork the schools; but 
would it be possible to say or do something 
in the school-room which would restrict a 
girl’s giggling to the loneliness of her own 
room? In this case, neither had said any- 
thing to the other, nor had anything ludicrous 
appeared.’’... 

es 


American Apples in England. 


Essex Hall is used for many purposes be- 
sides propagating Unitarian theology. Visitors 
who called the other day might have imagined 
they had strayed into Covent Garden. There 
were ten large barrels of apples in the entrance 
hall. The boys and girls of the Barnard Memo- 
rial Church, Boston, United States of America, 
had forwarded these apples to Rev. W. Cope- 
land Bowie for distribution among poor children 
in London, particularly in connection with the 
Domestic Missions supported by Unitarians. 
Mr. Barnard wrote to say that the apples were 
“a gift from the boys and girls of Boston, Mass., 
as a little piece of international courtesy. The 
cause of international amity is growing steadily 
in this country, and will, I think, draw all na- 
tions into it. This little gift from our children 
to yours is a very humble but encouraging step 
in that direction. We cannot do too much to 
accustom them to take an interest in those 
whom they have never seen, and to do some- 
thing about it.” Rev. B. F. McDaniel wrote: 


“We want to stretch hands across the sea 
in this humble way, and assure our English 
friends that this Boston church for children, now 


— 
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nearing its seventieth year, has a heart big|crusade against vice. Either the number of 


enough to take in the poor of London, though 
not all. We wish we could.” The apples were 
forwarded for distribution to Rev. Frederic 
Allen for the children at Blackfriars and 
Stamford Street, to Rev. W. G. Cadman for 
Mansford Street and Stepney, to Rev. F. Sum- 
mers for George’s Row, Clerkenwell, and to 
Mr. Wilson for the scholars at Rhyl Street, 
Kentisi-town. They were all delighted with 
the gift; and the London children have sent 
messages of thanks and good will to the chil- 
dren of Boston.— 7he Inquirer. 


Chicago Letter. 


Chicago University, so far as outward ap- 
pearances go, at least, is advancing in pros- 
perity by leaps and bounds. At the recent 
convocation service on December 18 the an- 
nouncement was made by President Harper 
that another donation had just been received 
from Mr. Rockefeller, amounting to $1, 500,- 
coco. This is the second gift from the same 
source since April 1, Mr. Rockefeller’s bene- 
factions for the year 1900 amounting altogether 
to $3. 500,000, and the sum total of his gifts 
for ten years to more than nine millions. 
There is, in consequence, much rejoicing at 
the institution on the Midway; and various 
new and ambitious plans have been set on 
foot. 

The announcement of this benefaction gave 
President Harper an opportunity to animad- 
vert upon the freedom of university teaching. 
This freedom, he said, had never been ques- 
tioned or restricted in Chicago University. 
**Whatever may have happened in other uni- 
versities,’’ he declared, ‘‘in Chicago Uni- 
versity neither the trustees nor the president 
nor any one in official position has at any 
time called an instructor to account for any 
public utterances which he may have made. 
. . . No donor of funds to the university has 
ever by a single word or act indicated his 
dissatisfaction with the instruction given to 
the students or with the public expression of 
opinion made by an officer of the university.”’ 

President Harper admitted, indeed, that 
this freedom of university teaching was in 
some cases liable to abuse. He maintained 
that, if an instructor who is serving on a 
limited appointment exercises his freedom 
of speech to the disadvantage of the institu- 
tion he is serving, it is within the province 
of the university to drop him from her list 
of instructors at the expiration of his term 
of service. In the case, however, of the 
abuse of this privilege by a professor, Dr. 
Harper saw no recourse for the university 
except to suffer in silence. Nothing, except 
immorality or incompetence, would, in his 
opinion, justify the removal of such an 
officer. iz 

The baccalaureate sermon was preached at 
the university last Sunday by Rev. W. Vi. 
Fenn to an audience which overflowed Kent 
Theatre. It was a sermon which brought 
conviction with it; and if, in the mind of 
any of the friends of the university, it im- 
perilled the orthodoxy of that institution, the 
balance was happily restored by the convoca- 
tion address of President Patton of Princeton 
on the following Tuesday. 

Chicago is at present in the throes of a 


hold-ups and burglaries has been enormously 
increasing or the newspapers are giving an 
unusual amount of space to them for political 
reasons. The public is uncertain which is 
the case. Meanwhile, although the streets 
of Chicago’ are still in most places reasonably 
safe, even after dark, good citizens are long- 
ing for the time when public officials will be 
elected who have convictions and the courage 
of their convictions, and when laws will be 
made not to be broken, but to be enforced. 
The present crusade will amount to little. A 
new civic conscience is what we need. 

The Unitarians of this city are at present 
in their periodic condition of suspense over 
the announcement that Mr. Fenn has received 
another call to the East. This time it is 
the Harvard Divinity School which desires 
his services. Unfortunately, there is not 
enough of him to go around and satisfy all 
the Unitarian churches and various divinity 
schools at the same time. Probably by the 
time this letter gets into print, Mr. Fenn’s 
decision will have been announced. 

In this connection, it is interesting to no- 
tice that both the ministers of the Church of 
the Messiah and Unity Church are coming 
to be very much in demand in Chicago. Mr. 
Lazenby, as well as Mr. Fenn, is already rec- 
ognized as one of the leading preachers of 
the city. Under his leadership the interest 
in Unity Church and its various lines of 
work has been steadily growing. 

Successful bazaars have recently been held, 
both in the Third Church and in Unity 
Church. The Unitarian Club had the pleas- 
ure of listening to Secretary St. John as he 
passed through the city while making his 
rounds of the Conferences. At the last 
meeting of the Associate Alliance an ex- 
ceedingly interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Fenn on George Fox. The Liberal Sunday 
School Union is anticipating great pleasure 
and profit from its coming meeting at Sinai 
Temple, when Col. Francis W. Parker will 
give an address on ‘‘Religion and the 
Child.’’ 

It was decided at the recent directors’ 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference 
to accept the invitation from St. Louis to 
hold its next annual meeting in that city. It 
will be held under the auspices of the two 
churches of that city, the sessions being held 
at the Church of the Messiah. This will be 
the first time for many years that an annual 
meeting has been held outside of Chicago. 

F, C. SourHWwoRTH. 


The Unitarian Church in Old Boston, 
England. 


May we thank, in your columns, the Alli- 
ance Branches which have kindly sent contri- 
butions to the New Vear’s gift to the little 
Unitarian church in Boston, England? We 
have already received contributions from the 
following Branches, and have intimations 
from others who intend to send when they 
have held another meeting: the Branch of 
Arlington Street Church, the Allston Alli- 
ance Branch, the Church of the Disciples 
Branch, the Branch of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, the Jamaica Plain Branch, the 


King’s Chapel Branch, 
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We will add that, although the little church 
needs help, the object in giving is more for 
the pleasure of sending just at this period a 
message of sympathy and remembrance to the 
place with which we have such interesting 
and sacred associations. Therefore, we care 
more about making the gifts general (as 
nearly universal as possible) than about hav- 
ing a few people give largely. 

There is no intention of asking for appro- 
priation from the treasuries of the Branches, 
although all are at liberty to give in any way 
they prefer; but, in most cases, the members 
have given small sums, as individuals. 

As some of our church members do not go 
to the Alliance meetings (not a// women at- 
tend them, and no men), we venture to men- 
tion to all who may be interested that it will 
be a great pleasure to have any or all join 
with us. 

The subscriptions have ranged from ten 
cents to one or two dollars. We do not Zémit 
our generous friends, but the smaller contribu- 
tions are gladly and cordially received. 

These gifts may be sent to Miss L. Free- 
man Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
or left at 25 Beacon Street, addressed to her. 

The pulpit where John Cotton preached is 
still shown in the beautiful old Episcopal 
church in Boston. But the spirit of John 
Cotton survives in the humble little chapel 
among the old buildings in Spain Lane. 

Erna, Ci 


Ex-Governor Wolcott. 


Rev. John Cuckson preached at Plymouth 
last Sunday ; and, in the course of his sermon, 
he referred to the death of ex-Governor Wol- 
cott, saying: ‘‘It is becoming that in this 
church of the Pilgrims, in which Roger Wol- 
cott was deeply interested, something should 
be said of the irreparable loss which by his 
death has fallen upon the Commonwealth. 

‘*He represented the best traditions of the 
stock from which he sprang. Upon a solid 
background of ancestral worth were grafted 
the latest refinements of private and public 
character. He possessed Puritan . integrity 
with more than Puritan sweetness, the old- 
time scorn of all meanness with a noble sense 
of the duties and responsibilities of the liv- 
ing hour. 

‘*He was wealthy without a shadow of vul- 
garity, sturdy and independent without pride 
or ostentation, conspicuously just in every 
station without severity; and, standing where 
men are liable to envy and hostility, he lived 
without detraction and died without re- 
proach, 

‘His noble nature will always be his 
greatest monument; and the testimony of his 
contemporaries, whether his private friends 
or his copatriots in politics or religion, will 
remain a tribute, not only to his personal 
worth, but to the age which could appreciate 
and honor the virtues of which, among all his 
companions in the service of the State, he 
was the best living type. 

**Tt is impossible to estimate the moral 
force of such an example in the present or 
in the years that are to come, whether in 
shaping lofty ideals for public men or form- 
ing silent but effective judgment on advent- 
urers and charlatans. He was singularly fort- 
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unate in his birth, his gifts, his environ- 
ment; but these would have counted for little 
without the innate nobility which cultivation 
developed and experience ripened. 

‘*Hfis very presence was an inspiration and 
a flexible index of the sou], of which it was 
the fitting shrine. Who that knew him per- 
sonally can forget the manly figure, the finely 
cut features, the resolute countenance fixed 
in discharge of duty, mobile and radiant in 
repose, — a strange but beautiful combination 
of strength and sweetness, winning friends 
and disarming opponents? 

‘*He has left behind him an untarnished 
reputation worthy of his noble ancestry, and 
a rich legacy to the State and nation, which 
owe him a debt of gratitude and expected 
from him a nobler and more expanded ser- 
vice. ’’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 

A wise counsellor advises the officers of this 
Association to keep a statement for six months 
at the head of this column in the egzster to the 
effect that “this Association has no responsi- 
bility for the settlement of ministers in the pas- 
torates of Independent Unitarian Churches.” If 
this suggestion were adopted, the Association 
might, indeed, reasonably hope to escape from 
some of the consequences of a serious and most 
persistent misunderstanding. Again and again 
the fact set forth in the statement above quoted 
has been patiently explained; but the misappre- 
hension persists, and does grave injury to the 
cause which the Association seeks to serve. 
No single obstacle seems to be so difficult to 
surmount as this obstinate misunderstanding. 
Sometimes the directors of the Association hear 
of fellow-workers, who ought to be loyal friends 
and supporters of the national work, who de- 
cline to give this support, or withdraw their 
sympathy, because they imagine that the Asso- 
ciation has had something to do with the settle- 
ment in their own churches of ministers they do 
not like or has failed to settle in their churches 
ministers they do like. Sometimes we hear of 
ministers who, because they have not received 
calls to important churches, complain that they 
have been “turned down” by the Association. 
Occasionally an irate minister, who legitimately 
desires more rapid promotion in his profession, 
accuses the officers of the Association of block- 
ing his way or advancing others over his head. 
Apart from the personal injustice of these alle- 
gations, such misapprehensions and baseless ac- 
cusations do harm, for they diminish the confi- 
dence of the friends of the Association in the 
judicious administration of its affairs, and they 
divert attention from the real objects of the ex- 
istence and activity of the Association. 

Let it be understood that the Unitarian fel- 
lowship is a fellowship of Independent Congre- 
gational Churches, and that no Association or 
Conference has any authority whatever over the 
affairs, secular or religious, of these self-govern- 
ing churches. There is no pope and no bishop 
in the Unitarian communion. ‘There is no 
officer who can command a church to settle a 
minister or a minister to serve a church. We 
live under a pure democracy; and each indepen- 
dent church is responsible for the conduct of 
its own affairs and for the judicious selection 
of its pastors. The occasional ministerial misfits, 
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which do certainly occur, are simply owing to a 
lack of judgment or proper care on the part of 
the local committees and parishes. We suffer 
the perils as well as enjoy the benefits of a free 
Congregational system. The ministers who. 
complain of lack of recognition should perceive 
that under a democracy there is no power outside 
of themselves which can lift them into promi- 
nence. Our lack of efficient organization is 
simply the price which we pay for our freedom. 
I cannot believe that Unitarian ministers wish 
that traditional freedom abolished, and the rule 
of an Association or the dictum of a national 
officer substituted for the right of Congrega- 
tional churches to choose their own ministers. 

This Association is a missionary Association. 
Its constitution declares that it is organized 
“to supply missionaries, especially in such parts 
of our country as are destitute of a stated min- 
istry.” The officers of the Association are thus 
responsible for the welfare of the missionary en- 
terprises inaugurated or sustained by the direc- 
tors.. They are in no way responsible for the 
selection or settlement of the ministers of the 
self-supporting churches. As individuals, and 
in a friendly, co-operative spirit, they may oc- 
casionally give counsel to the churches seeking 
ministers ; but this advice is never obtruded. It 
is given only when asked for, and when refusal 
to help would be simply discourteous. 

Even if it were a part of the duty of the officers 
of the Association to recommend ministers to 
independent churches, the present executive 
officers are debarred from taking any initiative 
in such discussions. By a vote of a Ministers’ 
Meeting, held before the present executive of- 
ficers entered the service of the Association, 
the national officers were requested to have 
nothing to do with the difficult problem of the 
settlement of fit ministers in self-supporting 
parishes. The ministers felt that in the past 
partiality had been shown and some injustice 
done. They therefore chose a committee of 
their own to take charge of the supply of pul- 
pits, and they adopted a plan suggested by one 
of their number for the guidance of their own 
committee. This Ministerial Committee con- 
sists of Mr. Dole, Dr. Beane, and Mr. Man- 
chester; and to this judicious and industrious 
committee the officers of the Association invari- 
ably refer applicants for ministerial employment. 
This committee has no connection with the Na- 
tional Association, save that the Association 
offers it hospitality in its building, and provides 
a little money for its expenses. I may, however, 
reasonably point out that the problem that this 
committee is set to solve does not permit of 
complete solution. No one has ever yet de- 
vised a method to make a gallon of water stay 
in a pint pot. I have just looked at the record ~ 
kept by the secretary of the committee; and I 
discover that, while there are seven churches in 
New England seeking ministers, there are forty- 
eight ministers seeking pulpits in New England 
or desiring a change in their settlements. This 
proportion does not apply to the Western, 
Southern, and Pacific Departments, where there 
is always a scarcity of competent ministers. 

It is impossible that in a communion as small 
as ours any minister who has power and insight 
and a real message for the times can be for- 
gotten or lost sight of. The churches seeking 
ministers are sure to discover men of real merit; 
but they are not likely to be deceived by the 
meretricious talents of restless, ambitious min- 
isters who grasp at larger pay or place. Further, 
it should be noted that in some cases, not in all, 
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* x *x*x*In the cottage where King Alfred was obliged to conceal himself, he was left 
alone one day by the cowherd’s wife to watch some pancakes which she put to bake upon 
the hearth. But being at work upon his bow and arrows and thinking deeply of his poor 
subjects, his noble mind forgot the cakes, and they were burnt.—Dickens’ Child’s History. 
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the lack of employment is a matter of personal 
choice. Many of the ministers who are seeking 
employment could go to work to-morrow if they 
were willing to do pioneer work. This Associa- 
tion does not, indeed, accept the services of any 
or all ministers who offer for work; but it is in 
constant need of competent missionaries. The 
pioneer work is obviously attended with some 
financial risks and possible sacrifices. A min- 
ister has a perfect right to decline the oppor- 
tunities of missionary service suggested by the 
Association, and to wait in anticipation of the 
call of some self-supporting parish. This is an 
entirely legitimate course of action. But the 
men who choose this course have no right to 
complain that they have been “turned down” by 
the Association. Let us be just in these mat- 
ters. Both churches and ministers —yes, and 
even denominational officers — have their faults, 
and sometimes make bad blunders, and always 
- fall short of their ideals; but the work they en- 
deavor to perform must go forward in spite of 
human limitations. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacott Bilect, hoursg to 1. All reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her.] 


NOTES. 


The contributions to our Amherst Fund 
have begun to come in. We gratefully ac- 
knowledge $8 from the Revere Guild, Revere, 
Mass., and $5 from the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of Bernardston, Mass. 

To raise the contribution of the Boston 
unions, a course of lectures has been arranged 
for the first three Tuesday nights in February 
at Steinert Hall. Rev. Samuel Crothers 
gives the fist, Jacob A. Riis gives his illus- 
trated lecture of ‘‘ Battle with the Slum’’ for 
the second, and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York, in his ‘‘Wanted, an Explana- 
tion,’’ gives the third. This course bids 
fair to be most popular; and, with such 
speakers and for such a cause, it should meet 
the hearty support of all the Boston Unita- 
rians. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


January 6, New Year, ‘‘The Open Door.’’ 
Job xxxl. 32; Ps. xli. 3; John vii. 9; Rev. 
iii. 8; 1 Cor. xvi. 9; Acts xiv. 27; Col. 
iv. 3. 
“What shall we do with the Coming 
Year?’’ ‘‘Another Year,— What  for?’’ 
Minot J. Savage. ‘‘The Joy of Youth,”’ 
Robert Collyer. Copies can be obtained at 
George H. Ellis’s. 5 cents each. 


QUOTATIONS, 


New Year's Day. 

‘*4 Happy New Year, and many of ’em.’’— 
Charles Dickens. 

‘*The main point, in my mind, is to make 
a good beginning. ’’— Cervantes. 

‘‘Deal gently with the leaves that lie before 
thee.’’—O. W. Holmes. 


THE OPEN Door. 


There is a great solemnity at the thought 
of the world standing expectant on the thresh- 
old of a new century. All that is done is 
done beyond recall. The possibilities of 
doing are infinite. It seems as though Time 
should stand still for a moment, and the 
noises of the world be hushed, that man may 
think of what has been, and gird himself for 
what is to be, ere he throws open the door. 

Humanity stands as a young man waiting 
to cross the portal, Jn his right hand is 
strength; in his mind is wisdom; in his 
heart is love. Within him, about him, and 
above is the beauty of the divine life. The 
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centuries that have passed have been mighty 
in their deeds. They have fought well, have 
struggled well, have worked well. They have 
linked hands with Nature, and have walked 
with her as with a friend. They have called 
down the Divine Spirit to speak to their 
prophets and poets, that they, in turn, might 
speak to ‘‘the common people.’’ And all 
this that this young Spirit of Humanity, 
standing at the opening door of a new cen: 
tury, might be rich. All the past has trav- 
elled and suffered and triumphed in is fo- 
cussed in this young man with the Jight of 
the dawn upon his face. Men have died that 
he might be strong and free. It is a costly 
heritage that is his,—his not to keep, but to 
use. It is a gift and a trust. It is a tool 
that the centuries have forged for him, that 
with it he may carve a character that shall be 
more beautiful than his own. What the 
centuries have given him he must hand on to 
the Spirit of Humanity standing at the open 
door of the twenty-first century, that it may 
be more strong, more beautiful, more divine 
than he. : 

So the young man stands with the light 
from the open door streaming full upon him. 
Strength is in his hand, wisdom in his mind, 
love in his heart. And the name written 
above the door is Opportunity. 

As it is with Humanity, so is it with the 
individual soul. What men and women are, 
that is Man. What the Spirit of Humanity 
that looks into the twenty-first century shall 
be, depends upon you and me. Each soul 
stands on the threshold of a new era,—not 
only at the opening of a year or a century, 
but at the dawning of each new day. This, 
too, is significant. For the soul is of infinite 
value. What it does is done for all time. 
The Spirit of Humanity waits to hear from 
the souls of men the message that it shall 
utter to the ages. 

The fate of the twentieth century lies in 
the hand of youth. Youth is strong, is full 
of courage and hope. The light of the dawn 
is on its face. The old men have done their 
work well. They have carried the burden 
cheerfully, The young men and women take 
it up where they have laid it down. The 
strength of the fathers is in them. The free- 
dom for which the fathers died is theirs, that 
their souls may not be dwarfed. Before them 
stands the open door whose name is Oppor- 
tunity. A brave soul asks nothing but the 
opportunity to do something in the world. 
And God gives that to every child of his. 
Young men and women in whom are strength 
and courage and freedom and hope enter 
gladly at the door, that the world through 
you may be redeemed, and the light of the 
spirit of God may make it beautiful. 


The Sunday School. 


Among those recently introducing the “Book 
of Song and Service, ’’ published by the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, is the Unitarian 
Sunday-school at Littleton, Mass. This pub- 
lication has met with a hearty welcome from 
the Unitarian and Universalist Sunday- 
schools. The twenty-first thousand is now 
about exhausted, and a new edition will be 
issued at once for future orders. The book 
first appeared in 1895. Aside from its main 
uses for introductory and closing exercises, it 
has proved quite helpful through the material 
which it furnishes for special services, such 
as Christmas and Easter. 


Rev. Frank L. Phalen, of Worcester, 
Mass., sent to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society for a dozen copies of its Manual for 
1900 to distribute among the teachers of his 
Sunday-school. A very good idea. Further 
applications of this character will be gladly 
responded to by the publishers, and copies 
sent without charge. 
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The Sunday-school of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on the other hand, has asked the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society for fifteen 
or twenty copies of its Cescriptive catalogue, 
giving explanatory notes on all the publica- 
tions issued by our society. The intention, 
in this case, is to put a catalogue in the 
hands of all the teachers, equipping them 
with information and guidance with regard 
to the subjects and manuals appertaining. 
This is also a very good idea, when Sunday- 
schools are mapping out their courses or seek- 
ing aids to the teachers. Applications of 
this kind will be answered by the free send- 
ing of catalogues. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ will be re- 
sumed next Saturday, December 29, 2 P.M., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. The Bible pas- 
sage is from Micah, ‘‘Good Times Coming.’’ 
It contains three messages: one of warning, 
one of encouragement, and one of advice. 


From Helena, Mont., we learn that the 
Sunday-school shows remarkable signs of 
prosperity. Within the past month or two, 
it has gone from two teachers and seventeen 
scholars to seven teachers and sixty scholars 
in actual attendance. Rev. L. W. Sprague 
has put a great deal of vigor in his work. 


The new attendance-card system referred to 
in last week's Register can now be tested by any 
Sunday-schoo]l. The Sunday School Society 
has ready the material for carrying out this 
excellent plan. The price of attendance 
cards, which are very finely printed on heavy 
cardboard, is one dollar per hundred. The 
four-page leaflet of instructions sells for 
twelve cents a dozen. The teacher of each 
class is required to have one. The reward, 
or souvenir, cards, which are white and gold 
with a fac-simile engraving of greeting and 
autograph by the president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, are two cents apiece. 
The punch used by the Sunday-school secre- 
tary for making his records from the class 
cards costs fifty cents. Specimen cards, with 
instructions for their right use, will be for- 
warded to any address without cost, on appli- - 
cation. 


It is the intention of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society to prepare, in the early part 
of the new school year, school and class 
record books specially adapted to this system 
of attendance. The books in present use will 
be found satisfactory for the remainder of 
the school year; and there need be no new 
purchases in this direction," but by next au- 
tumn the entire plan will be developed and 
finished. I invite the thoughtful attention 
of our Sunday-school workers to this new 
publication, believing that there is a virtue 
in it. We cannot wisely decline to avail 
ourselves of all proper helps to the creation 
of deeper interest and a better attendance 
among our Sunday-school pupils. 

A Happy New Year to all, specially unto 
the faithful ones, who give time, thought, 
and love to the Sunday-school cause. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Antone 
G. Singsen and Rev. John Luther Brenizer 
are recommended to our ministers and 
churches by the Fellowship Committee, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, January 2, will be conducted 
by Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, December 31, at 10.30. 
erik E, E. Hale, D.D., will give the ad- 
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_ The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, January 2, at eleven 
o’clock. These meetings are open to all per- 
sons interested in the work. 


Roslindale: Rev. William H. Alexander 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian church here, and will be installed 
‘on Tuesday evening, Jan. 1, 1901. Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale will preach on that occa- 
sion. 


There will be a watch meeting at the First 
Parish Church, Meeting-house Hill, Dor- 
chester, on Monday evening, December 31, 
from 11.15 until 12 o’clock, the beginning of 
the new century. The meeting will open 
with a short organ recital by Mr. J. Dudley 
Hall. Rev. Christopher R, Eliot will con- 
duct the service. It is earnestly hoped there 
will be a large attendance from all churches. 


The Sunday School Union of Boston held 
its Christmas meeting at the Church of the 
Disciples on Monday evening, December 17. 
The secretary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter, re- 
ports that there was an unusually large num- 
ber present. A choir from the Church of the 
Disciples Sunday-school sang a carol com- 
posed by their organist, Mr. Lynes, with 
words by Mrs. Beatley. Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
D.D., of Brookline told ‘‘How to tell the 
Christmas Story,’’ Rev. S. M,. Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge spoke of ‘‘The Spiritual 
Significance of Christmas,’’ and Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D., spoke of love as the 
great message of Christmas. Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, Rev. F. W. Pratt, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, D.D., Rev. P. R. Frothingham, and 
Rev. E. A. Horton spoke from the floor, 
each emphasizing some one thought in con- 
nection with Christmas. 


At the Sunday services of all our churches, 
December 23, expressions of sorrow for the 
death of ex-Governor Roger Wolcott and 
tributes of praise to his great nobility of 
character were made a part of the Christmas 
sermons, or otherwise included in the ser- 
vices. At King’s Chapel the empty pew 
where the familiar figure of the ex-governor 
was so sadly missed was marked by a simple 
bouquet of violets. The pastor, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, spoke tenderly and impressively of 
the late governor’s noble life. On Monday, 
December 24, the funeral services were sol- 
emnly performed, the use of Trinity Church 
being accepted that more of the multitude 
of his public and private friends might be 
permitted to attend. No building, however, 
could provide any adequate room; and im- 
mense crowds stood in Copley Square and 
surrounding the church, silently expressing 
their appreciation of the great public services 
and ideal example of noble citizenship of 
one who had held the highest office the com- 
monwealth can bestow. The simple funeral 
service was conducted by Rev. Howard N. 
Brown and Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 


Dunkirk, N. ¥.—It was recently the privi- 
lege of the Independent congregation to hold 
a week-night meeting, when the speakers were 
Secretary St. John, Rev. A. L. Hudson, and 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. They presented ina 
beautiful and simple way, the foundation 
stones of the liberal faith. What must have 
impressed the audience was: they were not 
there to tear down some other structure, but 
to state, in a constructive way, their own. 
It was probably the first time in the history 
of the city that four Unitarian ministers 
had come together upon the same platform. 
The Independent congregation, during its 
eighteen years under the ministry of its first 
minister, Rev. E. P. Adams, was with the 
Unitarians in faith, if notin name. In the 
interval between his death and the settlement 
of their present minister they listened to 
Unitarian ministers, who were available from 
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Meadville, Buffalo, Erie, and other places. 
In April, 1899, the congregation, under the 
direction of Rev. Leon Harvey of Erie, voted 
to affiliate with the Unitarians and settle a 
minister of that fellowship. It was a privi- 
lege for them at the recent meeting to listen 
to these leaders of the liberal faith and to 
widen their acquaintance with the ministers 
of the church with which they are allied. 


Groton, Mass.—On Friday evening, De- 
cember 14, the First Parish Church gave a 
reception to Rev. George H. Badger, field 
agent for New England, and to Rev. Charles 
T. Billings of Lowell, who accompanied him. 
Supper was served at seven o’clock, followed 
by a social hour, after which the visiting 
ministers addressed the meeting on ‘‘Our 
Opportunity’’ in the present active and fer- 
menting condition of religious thought. It 
was a pleasant and profitable occasion, al- 
though some wish was expressed that our field 
agent might venture a little further to over- 
come his modest estimate of his own work, 
and describe more fully the state of the 
churches under his observation. The nerves 
of enthusiasm need to be excited by concrete 
facts. Our people require the specific, —the 


definite. 


Haverhill, Mass.—Rev. George E. Little- 
field: The Avie/, published every week by 
the pastor, reports active and most encourag- 
ing conditions in this church. A fine pro- 
gramme is issued by the Altogether Club of 
topics and leaders every week till April 28. 
The subjects of the pastor’s sermons are an- 
nounced regularly, and through this publica- 
tion all the events and interests of the parish 
are kept before the people. The Christmas 
number of the Avie is most attractively 
printed. 


Helena, Mont.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague: Since Mr. Sprague 
began his work with us, the interest and at 
tendance have steadily increased until our 
hall is filled on Sunday morning, and, as has 
usually been the case here, by an audience 
composed more than half of men. There is 
crying need for a church building, and inter 
est in the project is rapidly growing. The 
Sunday-school has grown from two teachers 
and seventeen scholars to seven teachers and 
sixty scholars,—the attendance on December 
g. Mr. Sprague has an adult class in the 
history of Unitarianism, which is attended 
by an average of twenty-five men and women. 
Our school is in great need of hymn-books, 
and hopes soon to receive a donation in that 
line. Neither has it any library. Why can- 
not some of the Eastern schools share with 
us from their bounty? A library would be a 
great help to our growth. The Unity Club 
has divided itself into two sections, —the 
study section and the social section. The 
tormer is studying Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ meet- 
ing fortnightly on Wednesday evening. There 
is also a small class which meets every Mon- 
day afternoon at the minister’s office to read 
the original German of ‘‘Faust.’’ The so 
cial section is planning, not only for siated 
social meetings, but also for some dramatic 
entertainments, the proceeds of which will go 
into the general work of the church. The 
Young Ladies’ League has recently held a 
sale of fancy articles, and earned about one 
hundred dollars, which goes to support the 
free kindergarten under our auspices, and the 
only one in the city. The society has ar 
ranged for three evening services at the Opera 
House, and the first one was held on Decem- 
ber The weather was unpropitious, and 
yet the body of the house was filled and many 
seats in the gallery taken. There were be- 
tween five and six hundred people present. 
The musical progratame was excellent; and 
Mr. Sprague commanded close attention to 
‘‘The Social Changes of the Century,’’ 
which was followed, on the 16th, with the 
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question ‘Is the World growing Better?’’ 
and on the 23d with ‘‘The Demands of the 
Twentieth Century upon American Charac- 
ter.’ 


Louisville, Ky.—The sixty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Unitarian church was held on 
Monday evening, December 17, in the church 
parlors. After business matters were satis- 
factorily settled, the following program was 
carried out, under Chairman and Toastmaster 
Mr. M. M. Green: ‘‘Our Gratitude,’’ Rev. 
J. H. Heywood, pastor emeritus; ‘‘Our 
Trust,’’ Mr. A. G, Munn, president board 
of trustees; ‘‘Our Resources,’’ Mr. W. G. 
Munn, treasurer; ‘‘Our School,’’ Mr. P. N. 
Booth, superintendent; ‘‘Our Highlands,’’ 
Mrs. E. A. Goddard, superintendent; ‘‘Our 
Alliance,’’ Mrs. Charles F. Smith, president; 
‘“*Our Laymen,’’ Mr. F. M. Sackett; ‘‘Our 
Past,’’ Mr. B. B. Huntoon; ‘‘Our Present, ’’ 
Dr. George S. Coon; ‘‘Our Future,’’ Rev. 
Fred. V. Hawley. 


Omaha, Neb.—Rev. Newton M. Mann: 
With the return of prosperity to the city 
the church takes a forward impulse. Of late 
the congregations fill the main audience-room 
nearly to its present seating capacity, and we 
are considering the advisability of adding 
more opera chairs. The financial situation 
is comfortable. The Women’s Alliance 
Branch departed this year from its usual 
custom, and held a fair recently, of which 
the net proceeds were about $250 in cash and 
at least as much more in sociability. The 
general expression is that the outlook was 
never before so favorable. A social club, 


Business Notices. 


The International Trust Company have declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of $5 per share and $3 
per share extra out of the earnings of the present six 
months, payable, Jan. 1, 1901. 


After a Hundred Years.—After one hundred years 
of non-production France has originated a new school of 
decorative design. It is called the Art Nouveau, and is 
embodied in furniture, hangings, draperies, leather, etc. 
The only arrival of Art Nouveau furniture in this part of 
the country is an advance line which has been received by 
the Paine Furniture Company. The pieces are now on 
exhibition at their warerooms, and are attracting no little 
attention. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Established 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Woodside Cottage 


On Indian Head Hill in Framingham, offers 
a quiet home to a limited number of suf- 
ferers from chronic ill-health. On .account 
of its location, hard by a grove of large 
pines, its restful natural surroundings, and 
the charming western outlook, it is admi- 
rably adapted to the real needs of invalids. 
The cottage is new, having been especially 
designed for this purpose. 


FRANK W. PATCH, M.D. 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 


CAMBRIDGE. 

URNISHED HOUSE.— Sunn 

Near Harvard and Radcliffe. Moderate rent. 
dress Mrs, F, L, CHAPMAN, 11 Story Street. 


and attractive. 
Ad- 
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limited" to""fifteen members, of the leading 
ministers of the city has lately been formed. 
Mr. Mann is one of the original members, 
and read the first paper. It was named ‘‘The 
Coterie’’ at his suggestion, meets monthly, 
and is doing much to promote good fellow- 
ship. 


= Salem, Ore.—On November 11, Rev. Dr. 
Eliot or Poriland addressed the Unitarian 
Society at Salem, Ore. He spoke especially 
of the fifty years of Unitarianism on the 
Pacific Coast. He paid merited tribute to 
Thomas Starr King, Dr. Bellows, and Dr. 
Stebbins, and spoke wisely of the denomina- 
tional spirit. The influence of Unitarianism 
in the life of the nation, the quality of its 
life, made up a hundred-fold for the quantity 
of some others. The value of the work of 
the liberal Christian churches of our country 
was reflected in character, not in members. 
Unitarians demonstrated their religion by 
manifesting the presence of God shining in 
their hearts and souls for the good of their 
fellow-man.—Facijic Unitarian. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
This church has just raised the third annual 
$200 on the church debt since the present 
pastor’s incumbency. On December 14 the 
Ladies’ Alliance gave their third annual tea 
and sale. It was held at the home of the 
pastor, and was unusually attractive and suc- 
cessful. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Rev. 
From the Calendar of the 
Messiah, we quote :— 

‘*The attendance at the union Thanksgiving 
services of the two Unitarian churches was 
three hundred. In the evening, at Temple 
Israel, where Drs. Harrison, Cave, and Sale, 
Mr. Sheldon, and the two Unitarian ministers 
shared the services, there were nine hundred 
present. The last meeting of the Eliot 
Branch of the Women’s National Alliance 
was held December 20 at 2.30 P.M. Re- 


John W. Day: 
Church of the 


ports of committees other than those of the} 


Alliance and Post-office Mission were given 
in the morming at twelve o’clock. The gen- 
eral subject was ‘Home and School,’ and 
the question for discussion, ‘How can par- 
ents help the school?’ ’’ 


Stow, Mass.—On Monday evening, De- 
cember 10, Rev. George Badger, field secre- 
tary for New England, and Rev. Mr. Billings 
of Lowell, chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee of the North Middlesex Conference, 
paid a friendly visit to the First Parish of 
this place, bringing to us the greetings of 
the Conference and of the American Unita- 
rian Association. About fifty persons gath- 
ered in the vestry of the church; and, after 
a social session, addresses of a-helpful nature 
were made by the visiting gentlemen. Re- 
freshments were then served, and an hour or 
more was given to social greetings. The 
evening was a very pleasant and helpful one 
for the First Parish. Such visitations must 
result in good. Would they might be more 
frequent! 


Toronto, Can.—First Unitarian Church: 
The Browning Club banquet was held on De- 
cember 19 in the lecture-room of the church. 
Several members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto were guests. Prof. W. J. 
Alexander, Ph.D., honorary president, re- 
sponded to the toast to the memory of Brown- 
ing. Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, former pastor 
of the church, and founder and first president 
of the club, came to the city for the occasion; 
and the greatest enthusiasm of the evening 
was shown when he responded to the toast to 
‘*Our Guests.’’ The greeting accorded him 
promises well that the work will be carried 
on in the spirit in which he began it. 


Westford, Mass.—The first forward 
movement was held here on Tuesday, Decem- 
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ber 11, under the leadership of Rev. G. H. 
Badger, assisted by Rev. Messrs. C. T. Bil- 
lings and Rev. L. H. Buckshorn. Mr. Badger 
spoke earnestly and well of duties as individ- 
ual memb<crs of our church and the duties we 
owed as a church to our great missionary 
body, the American Unitarian Association. 
Mr. Billings spoke on the beauty and the 
value of our Unitarian faith, emphasizing 
the necessity of making this faith our own 
and our children’s faith. Mr. Buckshorn 
spoke on the work of the church and the re- 
lation of the community to the church. The 
meeting was a great success. : 


Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women.—tThe third regular meeting of the 
League was held in the parlors of the First 
Church on Wednesday, December 19. It was 
surprising to have the attendance one hundred 
at this busy season, when Christmas prepara- 
tions require so much time and strength. 
The president, Mrs. A. B. R. Sprague, opened 
the meeting with the usual devotional exer- 
cises, after which the secretary’s report was 
read and approved. Mrs. Walter R. Dame 
of Clinton then gave an interesting report of 
her Cheerful Letter work. Mrs. Dame has a 
correspondence of fifteen. She read a few 
letters which she had recently received. 
This report was followed by an historical 
essay on ‘‘The Later Unitarian Churches in 
the Worcester Conference,’’ by Miss Florence 
Rice. The second part of the programme was 
devoted to the consideration of the ‘‘Social 
Responsibilities of Young People.’’ The 
first paper ‘‘In regard to Money’’ was treated 
in a thoughtful manner by Miss Rose A. 
Boyle. She was followed by Miss Florence 
E. Keith, with a most helpful and suggestive 
essay on the responsibility ‘‘In School and 
Society.’’ The third and last paper, ‘‘On 
Cultivating Good Manners,’’ by Miss Flora 
M. Brierly, was read by Mrs. E. O. Cuming. 
The League voted to send $10 to the Southern 
circuit work. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women. —A regular meeting of the League 
was held on Friday, Dec. 7, 1900, at the 
Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, with 
an attendance of about 150, the president, 
Mrs. King, in the chair. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved, 
four new members were welcomed, and the 
treasurer’s report was read. Miss Emma C. 
Low gave the religious news report. Miss 
Low spoke of the Middle States Conference 
recently held in New York, of the opening 
exercises of Hackley School in Tarrytown, of 
the New York State Conference of Religion. 
She mentioned new pulpit charges and new 
churches, Mrs, Dix’s visit to South Carolina 
and Georgia and the Cleveland Conference, 
where the Associate Alliance of the Central 
States was formed. Miss Low’s report was 
followed by a vocal solo rendered by Miss 
Lucy Hart, and then the president introduced 
the subject of the day, ‘‘The Episcopal 
Church,’’ and the first speaker, Miss Jose- 
phine A. Rathbone of Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, who 1ead a paper on ‘‘The English His- 
tory, Polity, and Character of the Episcopal 
Church.’’ Miss Rathbone began by saying 
that ‘‘it is established beyond question that 
the Church as it first appears in the light of 
history—that is, by the end of the first 
century—was Episcopal.’’ The speaker 
showed how the Episcopal Church grew and 
was organized in England, how the Church of 
England, as it exists in its outer form to-day, 
was the work of the (zreek monk, Theodore of 
Tarsus. Many writers were cited to prove that 
the Episcopal Church was not ‘‘a sect founded 
by Henry VIII. and established at the expense 
of other denominations of equal claim and 
regard,’’ and that there was ‘‘no one moment 
when the State assumed control.’ 

The condition of the Episcopal Church at 
the time of King John, the work of Wycliffe, 


‘*the moining star of the Reformation,’’ the 
abolishing ot papal power, and Cramer’s in- 
fluence were explained, as were also the 
reaction which set in in the Church during 
the sixteenth century. Miss Rathbone said 
that ‘‘the theology of the Episcopal Church 
took form during Elizabeth’s reign,’’ and 
gave a brief review of the subsequent history 
of the Church down to the present day, re- 
marking upon the influence of Whitefield and 
Wesley, commenting upon the Oxford or 
Tractarian movement, and closed with the 
statement that to-day the Broad Church party 
of the Episcopal Church is the one ‘‘most 
nearly in touch with advanced thought.’’ 

Miss Margaret Seymour Hall then read a 
paper on ‘‘'The American Development of 
the Episcopal Church,’’ tracing the history 
of that Church from the time of its introduc- 
tion into this country by Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Francis Drake to the present time, 
and stating that Virginia was ‘‘the real cradle 
of the Episcopal Church in America.’’ Miss 
Hall gave citations from early records with 
regard to the bravery and courage of the 
preachers in the wilderness mentioned, some 
of the severe church rules and regulations of 
those times, spoke of the interest felt in Eng- 
land in the Virginia church and of the found- 
ing of the College of William and Mary, 
which ‘‘was for some time the centre of 
church influence.’’ Miss Hall gave a sketch 
of the lives of Charles and John Wesley, and 
spoke of the great impulse which they gave 
to the religious feeling of this country, of the 
revival movement of 1767, and the condition 
of the Episcopal Church in ‘‘good old tolerant 
Dutch New York.’’ The state of affairs 
during and after the Revolution was graphi- 
cally described; and so were the controversies 
and difficulties which arose from the ‘‘dis- 
trust of the Church of England,’’ and of an 
American Episcopacy which seemed to savor 
of royalty. The speaker stated that ‘‘in 1790 
a special Prayer-Book:for American use’’ was 
prepared. 

The philanthropic news report was given 
by Miss Hale, and contained a carefully com- 
piled and detailed account of the organized 


system of charities of the Episcopal Church, 


with especial reference to the Women’s Aux- 
iliary and the St. Andrew Brotherhood. Miss 
Hale stated that the Girls’ Friendly Society 
is the largest society of women in the world, 
and has a membership of 22,000 in the 
United States alone. 

A vote of thanks was offered to the readers 
of the papers; and, after the singing of a 
hymn and the reading by the president of a 
benediction from Mr. Wendte’s latest book, 
the meeting adjourned, and the usual social 
hour was spent at luncheon. 

HARRIET S. Boas, 
Recording Secretary. ~ 


Mrs. Lucy Maria Allen Davis. 


Mrs. Davis died on the 3d inst. in the 
eightieth year of her age. She was most truly a 
lady of the old school, and yet never other than 
sympathetic with the best thought of the new 
time. She was born in Medfield, an historic 
place. She was of the seventh generation of 
the Allen name, living in the old homestead. 

When we recall the men and women bearing 
that name who. have done service for humanity, 
it would seem to be honor enough. Doing good 
was the breath of Mrs. Davis’s life. As the 
writer recalls her, before time and care had done 
their inevitable work, she seemed to him the incar- 
nation of joyous self-sacrifice. She not only gave 
herself unstintedly but she appeared to fad an 
actual delight in so doing. There were shadows 
in her life, but she would not see them. She 
counted only the sunshiny hours. The writer 
used to wonder whether it was nature or grace 
that made her such an obstinate optimist. 

The teacher’s instinct was in 
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was the family trait. And, though she was a 
much preoccupied wife and mother, with the 

cares of a large household resting upon her, yet 
the ruling passion was continually cropping out. 

That she was a teacher in the Sunday-school 
was a matter of course; but she was more than 
that,—she was the wise counsellor and personal 
friend. 

Her children adored her, and her influence 
was paramount in the shaping of their lives. It 
was curious to see how instinctively the un- 
fortunate were drawn to her, and the delight she 
had in ministering to their hurts of body or 
mind. Such a one attracts love and good will, 
and it is a pleasure to know that her later years 
were serene and calm. As the ills of life grew 
upon her, she.was not left alone, but was sur- 
rounded by the loving attention of her family; 
and she waited, not so much with resignation, 
but with confident trust, the time when she must 
go the way of all the earth. She was not afraid, 
she was never afraid. There was nothing to 
fear. She bore with a constant courage the 
terrible doubt concerning the fate of her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law who were in Tien-Tsin during 
_ the siege, but her end was peace. 

_ She was buried at Northboro, the home of her 
girlhood; but none of us who ever knew her can 
think of her as other than alive. A spirit so 
free, so joyous, so beneficent, must still be a part 
of the eternal life. E. C. BUTLER. . 


Mary A. Jenkins. 


I do not suppose that this lady’s name is 
in any biographical dictionary or that it will 
be in any. Yet it is treasured in the memory 
of very many of those who have grown to 
manhood and womanhood since they knew 
her, and since she helped them in every week 
of their growth from childhood. 

This could be said of many successful 
_ teachers. And, in her younger life, Miss 
Jenkins was a very successful teacher. She 
is still remembered by many of her old pupils 
when she was a teacher in the public schools 
of Dorchester. But from this occupation she 
was transferred, some five-and-twenty years 
ago, to the service of the Public Library, 
when it was under the charge of Judge Cham- 

berlain and of his invaluable assistant, Mr. 
_ Frederic Perkins. After the organization of 
the Jamaica Plain Branch, she was for some 
time at its head. But she took most joy and 
pride in her position at the distribution-desk 
downstairs, in the Boylston Street Library. 
_ With a certain divine instinct, she made her- 
self acquainted there with thousands of boys 
and girls, of whom she became in a way the 
intellectual director. ‘‘How can you waste 
your time over such a book as that?’’ she 
said to a boy one day. ‘‘Come and see what 
I have here.’’ And she showed him an illus- 
trated book of butterflies. The boy caught 
on, as she taught him, that he also could 
study the habits of butterflies. He brought 
with him other friends whom he had inter- 
ested; and she found herself at the head of 
an entomological club, which she had thus 
made out of street Arabs. Her sympathies 
were entirely with the people. She was de- 
termined that they should have not simply 
virtuous and improving reading, but reading 
that was entertaining and full of life. And 
she had an almost magical power of fitting 
the reader to the book and the book to the 
reader. I used to amuse her by telling her 
that, if she only saw the outside of a book on 


the other side of the room, she knew what} 


was in it better than the average reader who 
had spent a day in studying it. 

With absolute self-sacrifice, Miss Jenkins 
expended her own means in the care of de- 
pendent relatives. Such sacrifice has its 
compensations; and, as years passed, she was 
watched over with every kindness by devoted 
friends. She died on the 21st of November 
at the Hospital of the Good Samaritan. 

: E, E. H. 


example. 


inspiration. 


There is no perspective. 
employed. There is much of serpentine lines and weird, fanci_ 
ful figures, with little or no constructive adornment. 


This is the name of a new school of decorative art which 
is exciting Paris, and has already found a host of devotees in 
London and New York, of which this Music Cabinet is an 


Not since the days of Oscar Wilde and the esthetic craze 
has anything taken such hold upon the artistic world. But, 
unlike the zsthetic idea, the school of Art Nouveau is probably 
destined to endure; for it is founded upon truer and deeper 
It is really an adaptation of the art of Japan. 


The forms of nature are mainly 


We are now showing a line of Art Nouveau furniture. 


Remember that this is the first original school of art France has produced in a hundred 


years. It is attracting wide attention. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Mes a A Pulpit” BESS Tract Series. 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 

7. I. Religions and Religion. 

8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 

10. il. The Universe. 

11. ‘‘Paring toward Sunset.’’ 
Collyer.) 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 3 

No..2, THe CONGREGATIONAL MeEtTHop: How it_is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurRcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Sge_F BEAvTIFUL. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGment:, The True Doctrine _of_the 
ME peg Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LiseRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12, Morarity m_THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Prigstiey.: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHaT o’cLock 1s IT IN Reicion? By Rev, 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sou_ wiTH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16, Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Rewicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SErmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YouNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FuTuRRE. By Rey. 
— Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
nundred. 

No. 23. A WorRKING THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. THe New BirTH AND THE New Typs oF MAN. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rey. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27.. SHorT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tuer Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SuUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
a James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Pleasantries. | 


One half the quantity 


Save of Bensdorp’s Royal 


Dutch Cocoa for cooking 
I and drinking, does the same 


**Was it a bad accident?’’ 
knocked speechless, 
knocked spokeless. ’’ 


‘*Which is the head barber?’’ inquired the 
customer. ‘*We’re all head barbers,’’ re- 
plied the artist. ‘‘What did you suppose we 
were, —corn doctors?’’ 


**Well, I was 
and my wheel was 


work’ as double the quantity of 
any other Cocoa. The price has 


been reduced but the QUAL- 

The ITY IS MAINTAINED. 
It is the most economical 

Cocoa a woman 
Kitchen: can use. Sold 
in yellow 

wrapped tins only 


BENSDORP’S 
Royal Dutch 


COCOA 


Sold by first-class grocers. Free Sample 
by addressing the importer. 


‘*Know anything about golf?’’ ‘‘Not 
much. Why?’’ ‘*What’s a bunker Do 
you know?’’ ‘‘I suppose it’s one of those 
cranks that simply live and sleep on the 
links. ’’ 


Nell (excitedly) : ‘*Here’s a telegram from 
Jack Punter of the ’Varsity team.’’ Belle: 
‘‘What’s it say?’’ Nell: ‘‘It says: ‘Nose 
broken. How do you prefer it set, Greek or 
Romana?’ ’’ 


An enthusiastic young lady once visited a 
certain bishop at Torquay. She looked at 
the view for a moment, then burst out with: 
‘*How beautiful! Why, it’s just like Switz- 
erland.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the bishop, wearily, 
‘except there are no mountains here and no 
sea there.’’—Z xchange. 


Three Protestant men took a drive in| When Visiting 
Dublin on a Corpus Christi Day, and observed 
a religious procession outside a Catholic BOSTON 
church. They directed the driver to stop to | *s'ster at the 
obtain a full view. ‘Well, that beats the NEW 
devil,’’ id f them. Th 

evi said one o em Gin pe HOTEL 


touched his hat, and replied, your . 
BELLEVUE face 


honor, that’s what it’s for.’’— Zhe Pilot. 
adjoining 


Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
Importer, 


68 India Street, - Boston. 


The teacher of the cooking-school had been 
explaining a certain kind of coffee-pot. ‘'I 
told you how much pulverized coffee you 
must put in the pot and to take out the coffee 
cylinder after it had been in the water ten 
minutes. The object of this is to prevent 
the formation of —what?’’ ‘‘Satannic acid, ’’ 
promptly responded the little girl at the foot 
of the class. —Chicago Tribune. 


Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 0. 


iu BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


A gentleman, in response to a request to 
‘*say a few words to the children in Sunday- 
school,’’ stepped forward, held up his 
watch, and asked, ‘‘Children, what is this?’’ 
Promptly came the disconcerting answer, ‘A 
clock.’’ Slightly discomposed, he went on, 
‘*Well, perhaps it is a little clock. But, 
when it 1s out of order, where do I take it?’’ 
Simultaneously from all the class came a loud ~ 


eé ; , Lt em, ee 
yell, ‘‘To the blacksmith’s. Selected.  Genasty KNOWN. SINCE 4296, ¢ 
The following definitions . oe pet SeHOOL Ss OTHER 


ts ee 
ey 


taken from 


school-examination papers are used in Lit- puna Wa 
tell’s Living Age as examples of those school vals GENUINE 
mistakes where one can see traces of the right jp OnLOCUEUPRIOES FREE, 


idea, without definite form, in the writer’s 
brain: ‘*The base of a triangle is the side 
which we don’t talk about’’; ‘‘The subjunc- 
tive mood is used in a doubtful manner’’; 
‘*Rapids are pieces of water which run with 
great force down the middle of rivers’’; 
**Excommunication means that no one is to 
speak to some one.’’ 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St.. Boston 


A man who had never seen the inside of a 
court-room until introduced as a witness took 
a position with his back to the jury and be- 
gan telling the story. The judge said, ‘*Ad- DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
dress yourself to the jury, sir.’? The man AND 
made a short pause, but soon continued his 
narrative. The judge was then more ex- WESTERN LAN DS 
plicit, and said, ‘‘Speak to the jury, sir,— BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


the men sitting behind you on the benches.’’| 1 desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
The witness at once turned around, and, | Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


making an awkward bow, said with perfect Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
gravity, ‘‘Good morning, gentlemen.’' 640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


i Ean oe rACTURERS Le Mcanfere at 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


VICTOR COFFEE 


You Can Depend 
Upon ‘‘VICTOR’’ being 
ALL Right and ALWAYS Right. 


All Best Grocers. _ 
SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
AE CTER CUT RNMOSOER una agee 


$2,705,771.97 97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
co gine to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8 


BEN]. F. STEVENS, President, 
LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL. Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Educational. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome pe physical mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. ividual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The ne Red of personality. Pupils live wr ii a 
homes of the Head panera References : Rn ie | 
Hovt Wood A.B) (Heced), PD (eieig); Albert 

0 001 arvar rath ‘ 

Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in ; fits 


for college, especially Harvard; non- its live in ly 
of one of the masters in the A ow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. prein | my on request. 

Rev. Jamzs De Normanpiz, D t of the 
Trustees 


" Wie CoLLa 
‘Address O. ean ee Rorbed Maa, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
_. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. — 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘GR 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA _F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss’ Hyde’s Home School. ; 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. — 


_A pleasant home and caratal oman sr Galati for sx 2 
7 ~, 


little girls under twelve years of 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


Td 


